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BITBRATVURB, 


S' ME AMAS, BASIA ME. 


A Statue of Apollo has been discovered near Rheims, on one side of which 
are engraved the words ‘* Si me amas, basia me.”” There is a MS. song in Latin 
stil] in existence, the burden of which is, word for word, the same as the above. 
The Latinity is that of the lower Empire, and seems to have been the produc- 
tion of some lover, who, quitting the “ fumum et opes strepituma Rome,” was 
about to pass the remainder of his life amid the seclusion and solitude of some 
distant province. Indeed, I am not sure but that the poem and statue may have 
-eference to each other; the following isa translation of it : 





Sing no more! hush e’en the lute !* 
Bid the very breeze be mute! 

For the spell of Beauty’s bow’r 

Is the silent, sunset hour ; 

Or, if feeling’s fount must flow, 
Forth in whispers, faint and low ; 
Let the murmur’d music be, 

** Si me amas, basia me.” 


Proud halls for the wealthy are— 
Sweet heart,+ did I court thee there? 
Seldom, where wealth loves to roam, 
Doth affection find a tcme! 

But where pride of wealth was none, 
There thy love I woo’d and won; 
There first sigh’d, on bended knee, 
‘*Si me amas, basia me.” 


Come, then, to my rural cot, 

Rome and all Rome’s pomp forgot, 
Heroes, of her prouder days— 
Minstrels, crown’d with fadeless bays— 
What are they to hearts like ours, 
Feeding still un love and flow'rs, 

Sunny flow'rs, love pure, though free— 
* Si me amas, basia me.” 


Love, the offspring of desire, 

Dies like Hope’s unfading fire ; 

But the love of love that’s born, 
Time and tide may laugh to scorn :— 
For though, like the summer day, 
Youth's fond charms must pass away, 
Still Youth’s token e’er shall be,— 

** Si me amas, basia me.” 


* Chelys, in MS. + Delicie mex, in MS. 





THE GENTIAN. 
Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colour’d with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night : 


Thou comest not when the violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen ; 
When columbines, in purple drest, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest : 


Thou waitest late and cem’st alone, 

When woods are bare, and birds are flown ; 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near its end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
].ook through its fringes tc the sky— 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hours of death draw nigh to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heav’n as | depart. 





ETERNITY. 

Eternity, what art thou? My poor mind 

Ranges in vain through regions of deep thought 

To seek a fitting semblance of thee !—nought 
Can I collect !—'tis vain !—I cannot find 
Ideas with which I might thine image bind. 

What are the ages that old Time hath brought, 
Compar'd with thee! the fame of battles fought, 

Though living as the world 1—a gust of wind, 
‘That sweeps along, and then is heard no more. 

And what is boasted Time himself to thee? 
A flame that for a momc¢.t bright will soar, 

Leaving deep gloom through which no eye can see. 
Or, ’tis a wave that ripples to the shore, 

And dies upon thy rock—Eternity ! 


————— 
SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
Continued from the Albion of July 18.—By Mrs. S. C. Hail. 
OLD GRANNY. 

“*Whist! Maurice, whist!—and don't gainsay her. What she thinks, you 
know, is as good as a law with us all;—and that’s enough about it a 

“A law is it, Anty?” repeated Maurice. ‘It may be alaw to you, if you 
choose to make a fool of yeurself, but it will be no law to me ” 

‘For God's sake, Maurice, exclaimed the girl, “don't go on so; you know 
she’s charmed.”’ 

“ Charined!”’ he again repeated, in the true Irish fashion ;—*‘ Charmed !— 
ay, as much as the black slug that lives on and lies inthe dew. As much as the 
frog that croaks in the meadows; as much, Anty, as the raven which I could 
bring down with your brother Luke's ash-bow ! ” 

‘But, any way, it’s only waiting till after Holly-eve, and that’s nut long. All 
she says -is, wait till after that ;—and indeed, Maurice—indeed, I cannot gain- 
say her.” 





“And you—you, Anty Doyne, tell me ;—you! after our keeping company for 


nearly two years ;—you say that, because your croaking OLD GRANNY says we 
must not marry until Holly-eve is past, though you were promise-bound to me 
before then if things answered—you say, that because she takes this whim in 
her head, you'll be off!” ’ 

“No, Maurice—no,’ replied the girl; “I sware to the Virgin, in the beams 
of this blessed moon which is now shining on both our heads, that in death, or— 
oh, Maurice—even in disgrace, I would be your wife, or go as I am to my green 


’ 


Stave ,—but to wait a little while—only a little while—to do her bidding—surely | 


| it’s no great thing for her to expect? And she that has been more than a mother 
to me ever since I lost my own.” 

** Suppose she was to forbid it out-and-out?” 

“She would not do that.” 

| «Whyt?” 

“Because her word is given, that when once Holly-eve is passed, she will 
bless—not ban.”’ 

* T tell you what, Anty ;—take me now—or give me up, up intirely. I’m too 
proud to wait on the bidding of an old woman, whatever I might do on the bid- 
ding of a young one.” 

“If it comes to that, Maurice, perhaps you'd rather it was so; and I’m cer- 
tain that [ never mean to keep any boy to his promise if his mind is against it.” 

| Anty Doyne drew herself up to more than her usual height, though her heart 
| beat, and her cheek crimsoned from agitation. 

| “* Anty, it seems mighty easy with you! "” 
| “Maurice, it was you spoke of it first; and that man’s not breathing who | 
| should speak éwice to me of such a thing. I’m ready,” she continued,—" quite 


ready to return your token, and break all off.”’ 
| give it her when Holly-eve is past.” 


| tones 
| While she spoke, she tugged hard to draw a ring from her rosy finger, and at 


last having accomplished her intention, she held the simple gage d’amour towards 


| her lover. 

| **Why don’t you take it, Mister Maurice—it will fit Jane Lemon, or Kate 
Leslie, or any other girl, as well as me ;—and if I had known your mind before, 
| I'd have burnt it—drowned it—trampled on it—sooner tan have suffered myself 
to wear it an hour—a single minute. Why don’t you take the ring, Maurice!” 

Anty Doyne had talked herself into a passion; and, truth to say, there is no 
young lady who would not have felt hurt at the insinuation which her lover's 
speech conveyed. Angry though she certainly was, Maurice_ thought he had 
never seen her look so lovely as she did at that instant; her calm and gentle 
nature was seldom roused to anything like wrath, and it lent an animation to her 
| placid features which improved their expression for the time being. Maurice, 

like all young men—particularly youg Irish men—had a vast opinion of his own 
| powers of fascination, and though be loved Anty with all the impetuosity of 
youthful passion, he loved to exercise a power which many consider purely femi- 
} nine—the power of tormenting. He knew she doated on her grandmother, who 
was the Sibyl of the neighbourhood, and, to confess the truth, be was nota little 
jealous of the influence she possessed over the mind of his betrothed, 

** And so—that’s the end of your love, Anty, that you'd give me up for your 
grandmother?” 

And while he spoke he could not avoid smiling at the absurdity of his inquiry. 
Anty saw the smile upon his lip, and it angered her the more. She felt that she 
| could not give utterance to her feelings, and, with singular prudence, she re- 
| mained silent, still holding the ring towards him. 

“‘ And you want to turn me over to Jane Lemon !—who's on the world since 
| holly is green ; or to Kate Leslie, whose eyes were set wrong in her head !—I'm 
obliged to you, Anty!” 

** Take the ring, Maurice!” she exclaimed again. J 
‘“ Why, then—maybe I will—but if I do, it’s only to give it back to you, Anty ; 


God, not for the last time.” 


with her lover's last words, *‘ If you don’t take it, I'l! drop it into the very mid- 
dle of the fairy round in the next field, and then none but the true-hearted will 
have power to pick it up.”’ 

** You'll do no such thing!” exclaimed a voice from the hollow of a biasted 
| elm, the fragments of whose branches had overshadowed their meetings on more 
occasions than one. ‘ Bright gold is not to be thrown as a temptation on fairy 
ground. Give me the ring, and let both of you remember thata troth present 
or a troth plight is not to be cast away like the feather from a wild bird's wing.” 


The person who thus spoke was a worn shrivelled woman, thin and erect, 
whose figure at an earlier period of life must have been imposing, for even at 
the advanced age of seventy-six she carried herself with a dignity that made all 
| the children in the neighbourhood look on * Old Granny” with respect. Her 
character was in keeping with her carriage, and her carriage with her character ; 
the one was exactly suited to the other, and in neither would the least change 
| have been an advantage. 

Margaret Doyne (for even in Ireland, where they delight in nicknames, and pet 
names, and all names except the right one, the dame-like courtly name of Mar- 
garet had never been reduced to the diminutive of Peggy or Peg), Margaret 
Doyne was, as I have already said, the Sibyl of the neighbourhvod; but she 
was stil] more—poor herself, she was nevertheless the ‘enefactress of the very 
poor. Often she used to say, when consulted by the peasants, * Ah then! sure 
I have nothing to give but the kind word!” But the “kind word” is much, 
when bestowed in due season; and it would be diflicult to determine whether, 
amongst the simple people who resided in her neighbourhood, she was most 
| valued for her wisdom or good-nature. In England, she would have been es- 
| teemed a ‘‘ worthy dame;”’ In Ireland, the superstitious feelings of the people 
magnified her into something more. She certainly did meddle with charms and 
philters—saw fate and fortunes in the stormy grounds of a tea-cup—and inter- 
preted dreams—in a manner which none but those well acquainted with the cir- 

cumstances, hopes, and fears of the dreamers could interpret. I believe that 
| when her intellect was in its full strength and power, she laughed at those who 
relied upon her promises and prophecies: but latterly she believed in them her- 
| self—her kindliness outlived her wisdom, and it was observed that as Old Granny 





. | 
| grew older, she grew more mysterious, and more celebrated as a soothsayer. She 


had been brought up by a fanily of distinction, and the good-breeding acquired 


by coming (during her early days) constamtly in contact with her superiors, gave | 


her manner and conversation a tone infinitely above ber associates, or rather, I 
| should say, her seighbours, for the only person she was intimate with was her 
grandchild. 
was drowned at sea a few weeks after; thus the helpless infant was thrown 
completely on the benevolence and care of ** Old Granny,” 
herself on the beauty, ay, and the cleverness of her darling. 


| The old and young are always more attached than the young and middle-aged, | 


and I doubt if Anty could have bestowed half the devotion on her mother which 
she offered spontaneously to her venerable grandame. 

Maurice had never been inclined to pay the respect to her behests which were 
the willing tributes of Anty’s heart, though in ber presence he had seldom the 
courage to assert even a difference of opinion; he saw ** Old Granny” drop the 
ring into the recesses of her black satin thread-case, and could not bring himself 
to remonstrate until the old lady was about to deposit it—treasures and all—in 
her capacious pocket. 

“Jt wasn’t hers, Granny, to throw away,” he murmured at last, “ and it’s too | 
bad to be thwarted by both.” 

“Ay,” she said, ** by a croaking old woman, Mister Maurice?” 

‘ Well, Granny,” he exclaimed, * listeners never hear good of themselres— 
not that I mean that to you.” 

‘‘ Nor you did’nt compare me toa black siug—nor a frog—nor a raven—eh, 
Maurice!” 

‘1 do not want nor wish to deny: my words, Grenny,” he replied sulkily ; | 
** but you well know how Anty and I have been long promised to each other.” 

““ Ay, Maurice, I dc. I do; and I know that when we want to use the wisdom | 
of the wise we honour it, if—mind my words young man—if it agrees with our | 
own; but if it does not, we throw it to the dogs, and curse the lips that spoke 
it. You think it long to wait till Holly-eve, and you think that after that you 
will have nothing left to wish for. Hope often digs its own grave with the spade 
uf indiscretion; but I tell you, I would rather dig her grave than see her your | 


for when I put that ring on your finger I kissed you for the first—but, please 


“If you don’t take it,’’ said Anty, rejoicing in her strength, which returned 


Anty Doyne’s mother died while giving her birth, and her father | 


who soon prided | 


———— 
wife before then. ‘The first weck in November will bring you, Maurice Grey, 
either a cross or a crown, and though she will have my leave and blessing to 
share the one, I pray God that my darling may not die by the other.” 

** Die!’ exclaimed both young people at once. 

** Ay, death will come sooner than you look for, any of you; the thunder 
growls in the heavens—it gathers before it breaks—and those who are warned 
should beware the bolt.” 

“Oh Granny, don’t be fostering the trouble on us before our time,”’ exclaimed 
Maurice, endeavouring to shake off the terror ker words inspired, “ sure we'll 
bear sorrows together, and two can support it better than one.” 

‘+ It’s thoughts like them that send many a one te the priest’s knee before their 
time,” replied the old woman ; “but wait till the day I have said is past, and 


———s 


/ when temptation is strongest on you, Maurice, think of Anty Doyne and Holly- 
| eve!” 


She placed her staff firmly on the earth, and was proceeding on her way to- 
wards the cottage, when Maurice called out, ‘* The ring, Granny, give her the 


ring, any how; do not keep it from her.” 
Ah, ah!’ she said; “love, Maurice, was ne’ und by gold—you shall 
Old Granny’s dwelling was swept and garnished with no ordinary care on the 
| night of the festival to which she had so earnestly alluded. During the time 
| that intervened between the commencement of my sketch, and of the period I 
| now arrive at, Maurice and Anty had been together even more than usual. Old 
Granny, latterly, spent a good many hours of each day in wandering along the 
| wild sea-shore near to which her dwelling was situated. I believe I had forgot- 
| ten to mention that Maurice’s trade was that of a ship-carpenter; he was con- 
| sidered exceedingly intelligent, and (for an Irishman) a guick workman, Granny 
| farmed about seven acres of land—she held the farm for a nominal rent; and, 
| thrifty as well as wise, Anty was regarded by her companions as an heiress of no 
| small pretensions. She took much pleasure in adorning their clay-floored sit- 
' ting-room, and the young peopie of the neighbourhood always thought their 
| annual spells worked better in Old Granny’s cottage than in any residence for 
ten miles round. ‘The wind howled without—the rain poured—but “the boys 
and girls ” within heeded neither. ‘The crackling faggot” blazed upon the 
hearth—the piper blew his most discordant, and yet animating music—crossed 
sticks, an apple upon one end, and a candle on the other, were suspended from 
the ceiling, and whirled round and round—while many a wide mouth extended 
its dimensions to “snap” the fleeting apple, and, instead of the expected prize, 
caught the moving light to the manifest amusement of the throng. Others 
| were engaged in pouring boiling Jead through the handle of a key into cold 
| water, and reading their destinies in its various forms. Some bent anxiously 
over the hearth, to note which nuts jumped, and which remained stationary with 
their partners. 

*« Jane Cabil! look at Jane Cahil’s sweetheart,” exclaimed one, “he’s burnt 

| as black as acrow by her side; there, that nut in the corner—what a study* 
pair! well, there is no fun in such studyness, and that’s my objection to matri- 
mony.” ‘Look, look at Mary Flyn! well, she bates Banagher, any how, at 
cover the buckle—there’s a fling, that’s the fifth boy she’s done over to-night at 
the dance.” 

“ Anty Doyne, look at your little cater-cousin Mary, stealing in with a bundle 
of ivy leaves—'deed and ‘deed I think she had better leave the ivy leaves alone, 
for they're too true fora joke I never found them wrong in telling a death— 

God save us!’ and the speaker crossed herself devoutly, for the trial by ivy is 
regarded in some parts of Ireland as a fearful spell. 

** July James has her epron full of hemp-seed,” shouted a boy, whose merry 
laugh had frequently resounded through the chamber. *‘ Now tell the truth, 

| July: how often have you sown that in the lone churchyard during your life~ 
time !— 
‘Hemp-seed, hemp-seed here T sow, 
He that is my true love, come after me and mow.’ 


' 

| 

} 

| Ah, July, my darlint, you've been sowing hemp-seed these thirty years, and 

| sorra a mower ever tended your heels yet!” 

| While the laugh, the sport, and the jest were bandied about with careless and 

noisy hilarity by the young and the thoughtless, the table at the further end of 
the room, covered as it was by pipes, tobacco, snuff, bottles of whisky, glasses, 

| and wooden noggins, was surrounded by the elders of the people, loud and 
energetic in their politics as need be. One read passages from a ** liberal” paper, 

| and then all talked together as to their import. As the mght waxed old, their 
energy increased, and their reason declined. They contradicted—quarrelled— 

| then embraced—then contradicted, and quarrelled again. The dancers and for- 
tune-seekers, however, were in no degree disturbed by the tumult, but pursued 
their sports unheeding, and unheeded by, the politicians of the table. 

| Meg Turner has just picked such a beautiful cannon ont of the water. Meg, 

as sure as Cashel is built on a rock, you'll have a soldier,” exclaimed a sly-look- 

ing rural wag. whose bright eyes danced with mischief. 

| Mea soldier!” replied Meg, who, if Anty was the heiress, was considered 

| the beauty of the country.—(By the way, the Irish peasantry estimate the beanty 
of women somewhat as they do that of their pigs—by their size. I hear them 

| constantly say, “God bless her! she's a fine woman—a big woman! It’s she 
that has the good, wholesome flesh on her bones! ‘Thirteen stone won't excuse 

| ber! Kind forher! Sure, all her people + were fine porély men and women— 
none of your poor s/arred craythurs ; but every one of them big and while, like 

| the rale gentry.”’) 

Too return to Meg. She twisted her pretty nose in great wrath, and repeated— 
“Me marry a soldier, indeed ! I did not think you'd even the likes of that to me, 
| Take up with a soldier!” ‘ 

“ Why thin, Meg,” observed a neighbour, whose son was a soldier, “ you’re 
| like a tall tree beat down by a storm—more high than wise. Sure the young 
| lady at the Hook is married to a soldier.” ; 

| «J wonder at your ignorance,” replied Meg, ‘‘to say my lady above there is 
| married toa soldier. A soldier, indeed!—a major, if you please, Ma’am. ’ No, 
not he; he’s a born gentleman, A soldier! I can't but wonder at your igno- 
rance!” 

Those who knew better than Meg laughed londly ; and at last, half crying, 
she snatched the cannon from those who were examining it, and declaring that 
it was ‘a purse of goold,” aud not an emblem of destruction, called loudly for 
“Old Granny” to decide in her favour. 

The old woman had been for some time employed in an inner room, tossing 
cups and casting nativities, after a fashion of her own , but now she was nowhere 
to be found,—it was in vain they sought her—she was not in the house. Why 
was it also that Anty—Anty. the heroine of the evening, “the pride of the 


| country,’—* ‘The Lilly of Bally Moyle,”—names given her by the respect and 


affection which her modest and gentle loveliness excited,— why was it that Anty 
Doyne had not joined in a reel or a jig for nearly an hourt During the early 
part of the evening she had danced with her lover; and it was observed by 
more than one that never had either appeared so happy. Their probation was 
nearly over: she had even ventured to return, in the least possible degree, the 
ardent pressure of his hand. Poor Anty '—what a blessed thing it is for friends, 
as well as lovers, that the Almighty has closed the gates of futurity to them 
and to us all! 

‘* Anty won't dance any more to-night, because Maurice is not here,”’ whisper- 
ed one girl to another; and then came the enquiry—* Where is Maurice ?”— 
This question no one appeared able to reply to :—Maurice could not be found— 
had not been seen; but, yes—the piper said, that while Maurice was in the act 
of desiring him to strike up *‘ The Boys of Linn,” he heard a voice distinctly 
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call him ; and he affirmed that the voice came from without. Nobody, however, 
believed the piper, who was kuown to have been half tipsy during three succes- 
sive days, a fact easily accounted for, as he had attended there “ berrins,” from 
which, unhappily, no piper, and not a great many Irishmen, returned sober. By 
degrees the news that neither Old Granny nor Maurice could be found spread 
amongst the assembly ; and though at first the people jested upon their disap- 
pearance, told Anty that her grandmother had run off with her lover, and that 
they should all expect to be asked to the wedding, and indulged in various rural 
witticisms, still, as the hours drew towards midnight, they became alarmed at 
their absence. One declared that Old Granny had been seen mure than 
once looking from the window towards the ocean, as if she expected the arrival 
or passing of a vessel. The politicians either slept soundly under the table, or 
staggered towards their homes; the piper pillowed his head upon his pipes, and 
*+made strange music” of another kind ; but the young companions of Anty 
Doyne, both men and maids, resolved to remain with her till morning, and then 
scour the country in search of the fugitives. One or two old greyheaded fa- 
thers, who had not drunk freely, remained also, and before the hour of one chim- 
ed from the clock of the neighbouring hall, every out house and hagyard was 
examined in vain. Anty’s cheek had grown deadly white, and her lips quivered. 
‘As time passed, her companions endeavoured to divert her attention, and dispel 
her anxiety : and she would listen to them and smile,—and then, more quickly 
than my words are written, relapse into herself, while the convulsive twitchings 
of her features, and the incessant motion of her fingers, showed how much she 
suffered 

+‘Keep up your spirits, my lily,” said one venerable man ; ‘‘ sure there’s no 
accounting for Old Granny’s doings—maybhe she’s off to gather flowers, or herbs, 
at the charmed hours. Who ever thought of minding her!” 

«+ But Maurice—Maurice ?” murmured poor Anty, her feelings forcing her to 
acknowledge an interest which at any other time her maiden modesty would 
have compelled her to dissemble. 

“*Maybe she’s taken him for a safeguard,” continued thecomforter ; ‘ there's 
sometimes wild doings along the coast, and she might not like to go as a lone 
woman down the glen where the rag-wort, gruund ivy, and more whose names | 
forget grow most plenty.” 

* Who ever thought of harming Granny *”’ replied the maiden. Those who 
never honoured God nor feared Satan have bought her charms as a safety, and 
she mght walk through sin and murder without suffering ;—who ever thought of 
harming Granny ?”’ 

She had hardly finished her sentence, when the house-dog barked, and steps 
sounded from without. Several ran to the door, but Anty’s feelings so overcame 
her, that she hung to the dresser, unable to move or speak ; in an instant a min- 
gled crowd of the water-guard and soldiers belonging to a detachment quarter- 
ed ata neighbouring fort filled the cottage, and those who entered last bore upon 


a rude bier formed by their crossed arms the murdered body of * Old Granny.” | 


Asthey placed her remains upon the very table which her hospitable hands had 
spread but a few hours before for the entertainment of her friends, there was 
a dead silence,—the awful silence of extreme horror ;—those who had remained 
with Anty appeared paralyzed. One cf the soldiers rolled a cloth to support 
the white head whose hairs were clotted with gore, which had not ceased to 
flow; and the sight of the trickling blood recalled Anty to her senses, while it 
told her of the extent and reality of her bereavement : her scream—loud, shrill, 
and terrible—startled every creature within hearing ; it was so wild and so pro- 
longed. She threw herself upon the body, where she lay, as inanimate and as 
unconscious as the clay she pressed. ‘l'hen came the questions, brief but 
earnest,—the who’—the when’—the where '—Who did the murder! The 
soldiers and water-guards separated so as to show a group of bound and fettered 
men whom they had thrust into a corner—the foremost of them was Maurice 
Grey! 

‘*Now the great God of heaven guard us!” exclaim one of Anty’s aged 
friends, advancing towards him. ‘It is an awful night, and an awful time,— 
and there's many a charm and many a change over the earth which poor mortals 
can't understand: but if you be Maurice Grey,—the Maurice Grey whom I 


nursed many a winter’s night upon my knee, and whom that murdered ecraythur | 
loved next to the girl now stiffening by her side,—speak, and say you had no | 


hand in this!” 

With a sudden and mighty effort the young man burst asunder the ropes with 
which his hands were tied, and before the guards could impede his progress, he 
threw himself upon his knees besides the body; flinging his arms upwards, he 
clenched his hands together; and the voice in which he spoke, though at first 
hoarse and thick, was perfectly audible : not a word was lost : 

**May the God who hears me rain down his eternal curses on my head if I 
alter, or change, one word of his holy truth this night? but you, Anty,—Anty, 
darlint! you must hear me, too. Waken, Anty! my heart's jewel! my heart’s 
blood, waken!—as you hope to see heaven!” he exclaimed, as a soldier en- 
deavoured to prevent his lifting the senseless girl from the corpse to his bosom 
—‘‘as you hope to see heaven, neither touch her, nor hinder me.” Having 
placed her drooping head upon his shoulder, he remained kneeling, and again 
lifted up his arms to heaven. 


It was an appalling picture ; the dark figures crowded together in the back- | 


ground, their rough countenances only partially seen, as the candles, which a 
little time before illuminated the apartment, were either extinguished or burning 
in their sockets ; the fire cast a bright, but unnatural glare upon the murdered 
body ; and a little black dog, ‘*Old Granny’s” favourite and friend, after smel- 
ling the blood, had stretched himself upon the bosom of the corpse, and whined 
his misery, while such was the glare, yet uncertainty of the light, that he look- 
ed like a misshapen object from the dark world of spirits. Maurice kneeling, 
pale as Agony, supporting his betrothed with his left arm, while his right still 
stretched toward heaven, was so placed that every movement of his features 
could be observed by those who were in partial darkness. ‘* You hear me, Anty. 
now.”’ She opened and fixed her eyes upon him; and he continued,—* You 
remeinber that she would not consent to our marriage till after this night had 
passed; and though I did not to say know, I guessed, her reason after. She 
knew that this very week the return of a vessel to this shore was expected, 
with the crew of whom (I'll not deny it before God or man this blessed night) 
—of whom I knew too much,—though God, he hears me and can judge, —that, 
beyond smuggling, I never thought harm was in “em ;—never, until this night.— 
Any how, the shadow and the foreknowledge was over her, for she told me the 
first week in November would bring me either a cross or a crown, and to beware 
the bolt,—the thunderbolt! Oh! little, little did I think it would fall upon her- 
self ;—and all for me,—all for me !” 

** Hear ’till him! hear ‘till him !"’ exclaimed a ruffianly voice from amid the group 
of prisoners, asthe young man paused from emotion ; “ the white-livered rascal 
thinks to get us in for a job of his own doing.” 

Maurice heeded not the words, but continued, “[ got the news that Blue Mor- 
gan and the Petrel would be off shore this holy night, and that I would be 
wanted abroad, on account that some ship-job was going on which they could not 
compass without me. I thought the goold he always gave without the counting 
would furnish a better wedding than the country had seen for many and many a 
day ; but I did not think that evil goold brings an evil curse. The Granny got 
the wind of the word as soon, and maybe sooner, for anything I know, than I 
did, and just as I finished the first hand-o'three reel I danced, wispered, * Think 
of Anty Doyne and Holly-eve.’ Well, the Devil was in me. I am sure of that. 
for somehow | tired at the thought of her making and meddling so often about 
us, and if my mind could have had vent ina sharp answer, it would have past 
away until, Anty, love, I danced again with you ; and who ever thought of sin 
while looking in your face? , = ‘ 

ris Still my heart was for not going to the beach, and I forgot the Granny and 
everything in the world, except that Holly-eve was passing, until Tom Morgan 
came outside to hurry me off, and promised me goold and the drink I had got, 
and the thought of the goold that I was throwing away—(and why ? for all they 
wanted of me belike was a hand at my own trade)—came over ‘me, stitoul an 
went. 

“In a cave, close, close under the Otter’s Climb, I found s 
the Petrel as had not been murdered by their comrades ——’ 

A shudder passed through the crowd, which had 
outside the cottage, as the day was now dawning; and the smugglers, with 
dreadful oaths and execrations, denied the inference, declaring that Maurice 
having murdered Old Margaret Doyne himself, wished to heap a multitude of 
crimes upon their heads. No words can give an adequate idea of the interest— 
the breathless anxiety felt by every one present. The ruffians were soon 
silenced, and Maurice proceeded with his story. ‘As near as I can judge, it 
might be about nine o’clock when I got to the cave, and found it as good as fil- 
led with heaps of sea-store and chests of dollars—Tom Morgan and four more 
burying the treasure. The waves were washing up just to the mouth of the 
cave, and I heard that what they wanted of me was to make the boat they had 
got ashore in sea-worthy, as they intended putting out in the teeth of the 


increased both inside and 


wind, and returning by times for the treasure. I asked Tom for his brother, 
Blue Morgan, and he made answer that the Petrel had drifted, and was half- 
wrecked, and that the ( vaptain set off to cross the country with three more, just 
as Larrived. It was an awful sight, for as he spoke, and I at the boat, a wave 
dashed the poor man’s mangled body to our feet. It was then I felt that they 


who are ever enticed into bad company, either from the love of pleasure or the 
love of goold, knocked at sin’s door ; and when did sin fail to answer! 
keep me my senses, for tlcy are a’most gone '” Again during the pause, com- 
at by agitation, the murderers cursed and swore, and the interest increased 
enfoid, 


God 


Tom Mor ran put a pistol to my head, and with a bag of déllars inthe other 
land, threat ! te te ttl t } 
ireatened and tempted me at the same time. I might have been terrified 
into swearing the silence hec landed, (for } re) 
" ring the silence he commanded, (for he saw my eyes were opened,) and 


uch of the crew of | 


Che Albion. 





| thus have become either a perjured man, or the murderers slave—a villain ora 
victim—but Anty, your blessed grandmother had tracked my ways, through the 
dark night, down the steep cliffs—ay, not regarding age or weakness. Through 
the waves which were racing up the cave, I saw her like a spirit rising from the 
sea—and blessed be God, there was still time for me to mind the warning, as she 

cried, and I heard, though the wind was howling—* Remember Anty and Holly- 
eve |’ 

They were, I may say, her last words, for before I could snatch the pistol 

from his hand, I heard the corpse splash amid the water,—and when I plunged 

after and caught her in my arms, she only said—* The bolt has fallen—but—— 

I heard no more, except Anty'’s name which she called on twice.”’—He covered 


| ‘The serjeant who commanded the party took up the story, and continued— 


the shore, and were night and day on the look-out. We little thought the crime 
committed by a portion of the crew—it was the report of Tom Morgan’s pistol 
that directed us to the spot—and though we have every reason to believe the 
truth of Maurice Grey's story, still he must go with us antil it is legally con- 
firmed.” 





for an explanation ;—‘ My poor boy!—God, in his mercy, grant you may not 


be like the pigeon who fed with the crows—'tis ill to be seen with public sinners ” 


Maurice knelt and prayed by the murdered body of the aged woman, who, 
though she had seen his faults, and desired that her grand-child should wear, 
as she poetically called it,—* the crown but not the cross,” had still loved him 


with extraordinary affection. The workings of superstition were mingled in | 
the minds of those who murdered the captain and a portion of the crew of the 


Petrel, with a desire of revenge against Old Granny—whose charms and spells 
| they had purchased—though, according to their thinking, they had worked to 
them for evil, not good; doubtless, the poor sybil relied upon her influence 





the crime they had committed. One of the ruffians turned king’s evidence, and 
| thus. if need had been, Maurice’s innocence was fully confirmed. He was not 
| likely to forget the dangers arising from bad company, though Anty was too deep- 
| ly affected by the death of Old Granay, to marry until another es Hiolly-eve had 
| passed ; and there was gloom and heaviness, instead of mirth and festivity, for 
| many a year, when time brought round the last night of October, and renewed 
| the memory of its horrors ! 

Between Featherd and the dark fort of Duncannon there is a smooth and 
| sandy portion of strand, called ‘‘ Dollar Bay,” in memory of murders so similar 
| to those I have recorded, that I am led to believe both stories the same. The 
| bay smiled in the sunshine when [ last passed it, but it brought the fate of * Old 
Granny” fully to my remembrance ; and I was assured by some of the record- 
ers of old tales, that cart-loads of dollars were found buried in the sands, as 
Maurice described, and removed to Wexford by order of the government ; that 
the mutineers and murderers of the Petrel suffered the punishment due to their 
crime, on the clifis of ** Dollar Bay.” 


—>— P 
| DIARY OF A BLASE. 


By Captain Marryat.—{ Continued from the Albion of Oct. 24.] 
CHAPTER XII. 


May 26th. 
Passed Waterloo—was informed that two days before the Marquess of An- 
glesea had arrived there, and stayed a short time to visit the cemetery of his 
leg; a regular family visit of course, as all the members were present. 
May 27th. 
| Slept at Namur. The French are certainly superior to us in the art of ren- 
dering things agreeable. I recollect when [ was last in London, in furnished 
| apartments, that as I lay awake in the morning, my eye caught the pattern of 
| the paper. It was a shepherdess with her dog in repose, badly executed, and 
| repeated without variation over the whole apartment. Of course, I had nothing 
| to do but to calculate how many shepherdesses and dogs there were in the room, 


| 
| 
| 


| which, by counting the numbers in length and breadth, squaring the results, and 


was the effect produced by the paper of the room in which [I slept last night !— 
It was the history of Dunois, the celebrated bastard of France, who prays, in 
his youth, that he may prove the bravest of the brave, and be rewarded with 
the fairest of the fair. This was not the true history, perhaps, of Dunois; but 
| T am drawing the comparison between the associations and reminiscences cou- 
| jured by this decoration in opposition to the dull and tasteless recapitulation of 
| the English manufacture. From the latter I could not extract a bare idea ex- 
| cept that shepherdesses are, as a race, extinct, and that Lord Althorp had taken 
' the tax off shepherds’ dogs, by way of a bonus, to relieve a distressed capital 
| of some hundred millions, to which the agricultural interest had very properly 
| replied, ‘* Thank you for nothing, my lord ;”’ but from the sight of the French 
paper what a host of recollections started up at the moment! The mind flew 
back to history, and was revelling in all the romance of chivalry, from King 
Arthur and his Knights, to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
* Yet, after all,” thought I, after a long reverie, *‘ divest chivalry, so called, 
| of its imposing effect, examine well into its nature and the manner of the times, 
and it must be acknowledged that modern warfare has a much greater claim than 
| the ancient, to the title of chivalry. In former times men were cased in armour 
, of proof, and before the discovery of gunpowder had little to fear in a mé/ée, 
except from those who, like themselves, were equally well armed and equally pro- 
| tected, and even then only from flesh wounds, which were seldom mortal. The 
| lower classes, who served as common soldiers, were at the mercy of the mount- 
| ed spearsmen, and could seldom make any impression upon their defences. In 
those days, as in the present, he who could command most gold carried the day, 
for the gold procured the steel harness, and a plump of spears brought into the 
field was more than equal to a thousand common men. He who had the best 
tempered armour was the most secure, apd that was to be only procured by 
gold. He who could mount and case in iron the largest number of his follow- 
| ers, was the most powerful, and, generally speaking, the most lawless. Divest 
chivalry of its splendour, which threw a halo round it, and it was brutal, and 
| almost cowardly. Single combats did certainly prove courage; but even in 
them, skill, and more than skill, personal strength, or the best horse, decided the 
victory. In fact, although not the origin, it was the upholder of the feudal sys- 
| tem, in which might was right; and we may add, that the invention of gun- 
powder, which placed every man upon a level, if not the cause of, certainly 
much assisted to the breaking up of the system. How much more of the true 
spirit of chivalry is required in the warfare of the present day, in which every 
man must stand for hours to be shot at like a target, witnessing the mowing 
| down of his comrades, and silently filling up the intervals in the ranks made by 
| their deaths, exposed to the same leaden messengers; a system of warfare, in 
which every individual is a part of a grand whole, acting upon one concerted 
| and extended plan, and forced a hundred times to exhibit the passive and more 
| perfect bravery of constancy, for once that he may forget his danger in the ar- 
dour of the charge! When shall we learn to call things by their right names?” 
Liege, May 28th. 
Our landlord is a most loyal man, but there isa reason for it. Leopold took 
up his quarters at this hotel in his way to Spa. In everv room we have upon 
every article of fayence—* Leopold, with the Genius of Belgium crowning him 
, with laurels, while Truth is looking on.” Every plate. every dish, is impressed 
wita this proof print of loyalty. But this is not all, as the man said in the 
| packet, **O no.” 
quired in a bedchamber, have the same loyal pattern at the bottom. Now it 
appeared to me, when I went to bed, that loyalty might begcarried too far; and 


} 


what may have been intended as respect, may be the cause of his Majesty be- | 


ing treated with the greatest disrespect, and not only his sacred Majesty, but 
the glorious Belgian constitution also. As for poor Truth, she is indeed said to 
sojourn at the bottom of a well; but in this instance, it would perhaps be as 


well that she should not be insulted ——I am wrong, she always is, and always 


| will be, insulted, when she appears in the purlicus of a court, or in the presence 
of a king 
After all, mine is a strange sort of Diary. It is not a diary of events, but of 
thoughts and reminiscences, which are thrown up and caught as they float to the 
surface in the whirlpool of my brain. No wonder !—events are but as gleanings 
compared to the harvest of many years, although so negligently gathered into 
store. I have been puzzling myself these last two hours to find out what a 
man’s brain is like. It is like a kaleidoscope, thought I; it contains various 
ideas of peculiar colours, and as you shift them round and past, you have a new 
pattern every moment. But no, it was not like a kaleidoscope, for its patterns 
are regular, and there is very little regularity in my brain, at all events. 


It is like a pawnbroker’s shop, thought I, full of heterogeneous pledges ; and | 


if vou would take any thing out, experience stands at the counter and makes 
you pay her compound interest. while many articles of value are lost for ever, 
because memory cannot produce the duplicate. 

And then I compared it to almost every thing, but none of my comparisons 
would hold good. After all, thought I, I have been only playing at ** What are 
my thoughts like ?” which is a childish game; and how can I possibly find out 
what my brain is like, when my brain don’t choose to tell? However, I ap- 
pealed to another as a last resource, “* What is my brain like, my dear?” 

** More like ‘ ¢o go mad’ than any thing else,” replied she 

“Tt was a satisfactory answer, certainly ; so I rose, and opening the window, 
lighted my cigar, and smoked myself into a reverie as I watched the smoke as- 

| cending from the chimneys of the good town of Liege. 

And this is the city which travellers pass through, describing it as a manu- 
facturing town, thought I 


A city which has, in its time, produced a more mo- 
) ral influence 


ipon society than any other in existence—a city that has led the 


| his face, and pressed the almost insensible girl still more closely to his bosom.— | 


“We had notice, after much watching, that the Petrel was expected to be off 


“My poor boy!” said the venerable man, who had called upon him the first 


over them, or she would not have ventured to their cavern, though ignorant of 


deducting for door and windows, was soon accomplished. But how different | 


All the wash-hand basins, jugs, and every other article re- | 


van in the cause of religion and liberty. Liege presents a curious 


; b . anomaly 
among the states cf Europe. It is the only town and province which has bee 
for centuries, ruled by the clerical power, with the exception of Rome. Rat “ 


it recollected, that at the very period that Christianity was offering up her tna 
tyrs at the blood-stained arena of the Coliseum, it was from Liege (or ‘thes 
Tongres, for Liege was not then built) that she was spreading wide her _ 
unpersecuted and unrestrained, for she was too far removed frdm idola 
imposture to be regarded. The province of Liege was the crad] 
Christian faith. From the earliest records there were Bishops at Tongres and 
it was about five hundred years after Christ that St. Monulphe, the reignin 
bishop, founded the city of Liege. From that time until the French Revoln’ 
tion, this town and these fertile provinces have always remained under clerical 
authority. 

Althengh these prince-bishops proved that, upon necessity, they could Change 
the crosier for the coat of mail, still, as by endowments and benefactions the 
increased their revenues, so did they, by the mildness of their sway, ites 
thousands to settle in their territory ; and to increase their population, which 
was to increase their wealth, they first granted to their citizens those Privileges 
and liberties, which have, upon their precedent, been obtained by furce or pray- 
ers by others. The very boast of the English of the present day, that eve, 
man’s house is his castle, was the sacred grant of one of the bishops to the cite 
zens of Liege, long before the feudal system had been abolished in our island. 

I may also observe, for it is to be gained from the chronicles of this province 
that the time at which it may be said that the Catholic religion fell into its gros, 
errors, appears to have been about one thousand years after the death of our 
Saviour. And as [ thought of all this, and a great deal more, and smoked my 
cigar, I felt a great deal of respect for the old city of Liege; and then I wan. 
dered back to the country I had passed through the day before, exceiling in lj 
lovely scenery. I had seen it before, but it was many years ago; but it may be 
seen many times without the least degree of satiety. It was the very country 
fora Blasé. Ido not know any scenery which raises up such pleasurable sey- 
sations as that of the Valley of Meuse, taking it the whole way from Namur to 
Liege, and from Liege to Spa. It is not so magnificent asthe Rhine, to which 
it bears a miniature resemblance. It is not of that description which creates q 
strong excitement, which is invariably succeeded oy depression ; but it is of thar 
unchanging and ever pleasing joyous description, that you are delighted wit). 
out being fatigued, and have stimulus sufficient to keep you constantly in silent 
admiration without demanding so much from the senses as to weary them. If | 
could have divested myself from the knowledge that I was in motion, and haye 
fancied that the scene was moving past, I could have imagined myself seated a: 
one of our large theatres, watching one of Stanfield’s splendid panoramas. By: 
the lighted end of my cigar at last approximated so near to my nose, that I was 
burnt out of my reverie; I took the last saveall whiffs, tried to hit an old wo- 
man’s cap with the end of it, as I tossed it into the street, and retreated to the 
diurnal labour of shaving—of all human miseries, certainly, the * unkindest cut 
of all’’—especially when the maids have borrowed your razor, during your ab- 
sence, to reduce the volume of their corns. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Liege. 
| I have been reading the ** Salmonia” of Sir Humphrey Davy: what a pity it 
| is that he did not write more, there are so many curious points started in it, [ 
like that description of book, which, after reading a while, you drop it on your 
| knee, and are lead into a train of thought which may last an hour, before you 
| look for the page where you left off. ‘There are two cases argued inthis work, 
| which led me into meditation. The one is, a comparison between reason and 
| instinct, and the other as to the degree of pain inflicted upon fish by taking 
| them with a hook. Now it appeared to me, in the first question, what has been 
advanced is by no means conclusive, and although it is the custom to offer a 
penny for your thoughts, I shall give mine for nothing, which is perhaps as much 
as they are worth, (I say that, to prevent others from making the sarcastic re- 
mark,) and in the second question, [ think I can assist the cause of the lovers 
of the gentle art of angling—why gentle, I know not, unless it be that anglers 
bait with gentles, and are mostly gentle-men. 

But before I attempt to prove that angling is not a cruel sport, I must first get 
rid of ** reason and instinct.’ Of reason most undoubtedly a philanthropist 
would reply, ** Be it so;’’ nevertheless, I will argue the point, and if I do not 
succeed, I have only to hedge back upon Solomon, and inquire, ‘* If man was 
born to misery as the sparks fly upwards, why are not the inferior classes of crea- 
tion to have their share of it!” 

Ido not think that any one can trace out the line of demarcation between 
reason and instinct. Instinct in many points is wonderful, especially among 
insects, but where it is wonderful, it is a blind obedience, and inherited from 
generation to generation. We observe, as in the case of the bees, that they 
obey the true laws of mathematics, and from these laws they never have deviated 
from their creation, and in all animals, as far as their self-defence or their sus 
tenance are concerned, is shown a wonderful blind obedience to an unerring power, 
and a sagacity almost superior to reason. But wonderful as this is, itis still 
but instinct, as the progenitorsof the race were equally guided by the same. and 
it is handed down without any improvement, or any decay in its power. Now 
if it could be asserted that the instinct of animals was only thus inherited from 
race to race, and could “ go no farther,” the line of demarcation between reason 
and instinct would at once be manifest, as instinct would be blindly following 
certain fixed laws, while reason would ever be assisted by memory and invention. 
But we have not this boasted advantage on the side of reason, for animals have 
both memory and invention, and moreover, if they have not speech, they have 
equal means of communicating their ideas. That this memory and invention 
cannot be so much exercised as our own, may be true, but it is exercised to an 
extent equal to their wants, and they look no further: that is to say, that if any 
want not prepared for, or any thing should take place interfering with their habits 
and economy. instinct will enable them to meet the difficulty. There is nothing 
more wonderful than the application of mechanical power by ants. No engineer 
could calculate with greater nicety, and no set of men work together with such 
combination of foree. After they have made ineffectual attempts to remove a 
heavy body, you will observe them to meet together, consult ainong themselves, 
and commence an entire new plan of operations. Bees, also, are always prepared 
to meet any new difficulty. If the sphinx astropos, or death’s head moth, forces 
its way into the hive, the bees are well known, after having killed it with their 
stings, to embalm the dead body with wax—their reason for thisis, that the body 
was too large for them to remove through the passage by which it entered, and 

| they would avoid the unpleasant smell of the carcase. [t may be argued, that 
instinct had always iinparted to them this knowledge, but if so, they must have 
had a fresh accession of instinct after they had been domiciled with men, for it Is 
well known that the hole in the tree, in which the wild bees form their cells. 1s 
invariably too small to admit any animal larger than themselves, and whose 
bodies they could remove with as much ease as they do the bodies of their own 
dead. 

I could cite a hundred instances, which would prove that animals have invention 
independent of the instinct handed down from generation to generation. I will, 
however, content myself with one instance of superior invention in the elephant, 
which occured at Ceylon. Parties were employed felling timber in the forests 
of Candia, and this timber, after having been squared, was dragged to the depot 

| by a large party of elephants, who, with their keepers, were sent there for that 
purpose. ‘This work was so tedious, that alarge truck was made, capable ot 
receiving a very heavy load of timber, which might be transported at once. rhis 
truck was dragged out by the elephants, and it was to be loaded. I should here 
observe, that when elephants work ina body, there is always one who, as if by 
| common consent, takes the lead, and directs the others, who never refuse to obey 
him. ‘The keepers of the elephants, and the natives, gave their orders, and the 
elephants obeyed, but the timber was so large, and the truck so high on its wheeis, 
| that the elephants could not put the timber in the truck according to the direc- 
tions given bythe men. After several attempts, the natives gave up the point, 
and retiring to the side of the road as usual, squatted down, and held a consulta- 
tion. In the mean time, the elephant who took the lead summoned the others, 
made them drag two of the squared pieces tothe side of the truck, laid them at 
right angles with it, lifting one end of each on the track. and leaving the other on 
the ground, thus forming the inclined plane. The timber was then brought by 
| the elephants, without any interference on the part of keepers or natives, who 
remained looking on, was pushed by the elephants with their foreheads up the 
| inclined plane, and the truck was loaded. Here then is an instance in which in- 
| ventive instinct—if that term may be used—was superior to the humbler reason- 
| Ing powers. 


| 


| That animals have the powers of memory as well as man. admits of no dis- 
pute. Inclephants, horses, and dogs, we have hourly instances of it: but it 
descends much lower down—the piping bullfinch, who has been taught to whistle 
two or three waltzes in perfect concord, must have a good memory, or he would 
| soon forget his notes. To detail instances of memory, would therefore be 

superfluous; but, as it does occar to me while I write, I must give an amusing 

instance how the memory of a good thrashing overcame the ruling passion o! 
| a monkey, which is gluttony, the first and only instance that I ever saw it con- 
| quered. 

I had on board of a ship which I commanded, a very large Cape baboon, who 
was a pet of mine, and also a little boy, who wasason of mine When the 
baboon sat down on his hams, he was about as tall as the boy was when he 
walked. The boy having a tolerable appetite, received about noon a considerable 
| slice of bread and butter, to keep him quiet tilldinnertime. I was on one of 
the carronades, busy with the sun’s lower limb, bringing it in contact with the 
horizon, when the boy’s lower limbs brought him in contact with the baboon, wh 


er and 

having, as well as the boy, a strong predilection for bread and butter, and 
. . ' ? wh 

| stronger arm to take it withal, thought proper to help himself to that to whi 
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the OY had been already helped. In short, he snatched the bread and butter, 
4 made short work of it, for it was in his pouch in a moment. Upon which 
an boy set up @ yell, which attracted my notice to this violation of the articles 
po to which the baboon was equally amenable as any other person in the 
°. forit is expressly stated in the preamble of every separate article, * All 
ee! are in, or belonging to.” Whereupon J jumped off the carronade, and by | 
aay of assisting his digestion, I served out to the baboon, monkey’s allowance, 
which is, more kicks than halfpence. The master reported that the heavens 
intimated that it was twelve o'clock, and with all the humility of a captain of a 
, an-of-war, I ordered him to “make itso; whereupon it was made, and so 
assed that day. Idenot remember how many days it was afterwards that I | 
gson the carronade as usual, about the same time, and all parties were precisely | 
the same situations, the master by my side, the baboon under the booms, and | 
the boy Walking out of the cabin with his bread and butter. As before, he again | 
assed the baboon, who again snatched the bread and butter from the boy, who | 
‘gain set wp a squall,which again attracted my attention. I looked round, and the | 
baboon caught my eye, which told him plainly that he’d soon catch what was 
pot “at all my eye = and he proved that he thought so, for he actually put the 
bread and butter back into the boy’s hands. It was the only instance of which 
j ever knew or heard, of a monkey being capable of self-denial when his stomach 
«as concerned, and I record it accordingly. (Par parenthése :) it is well known 
that monkeys will take the smal! pox, measles, and I believe the scarlet fever, but 
this fellow, when the ship’s company were dying of the cholera, took that disease, 
went through ail its gradations, and died apparently in great agony. 

As then, invention and memory are both common to instinct as well as to 
reason, Where is the line of demarcation to be drawn ; especially as in the case 
of the elephants I have mentioned, superior instinct will invent when inferior 
reason is at fault. It would appear, if the two qualities must be associated, that 
at all events there are two varieties of instinct: blind instinct, which is superior 
io reason, sO far that it never errs, as it is God who guides, and inventive instinct, 
which enables the superior animals to provide for unexpected difficulties, or to 
meet those which memory has impressed uponthem. But if we examine our- 
selves, the difficulty becomes even greater—we have decidedly two separate 
qualities. We are instinctive as well as reasonable beings ; and what is inventive 
iystinet but a species of reason, if not reason itself? 

But although I say that it is hardly possible to draw the line of demarcation, I 
do not mean to say that they are one and the same thing, for instinct and reason, 
if we are to judge by ourselves, are in direct opposition. Self-preservation is 
instinctive, all the pleasures of sense, all that people are too apt to consider as 
happiness in this world, I may say, all that we are told is wrong, all that our rea- 
son tells us we are not to indulge in, is instinct. 

Such are the advantages of being reasonable beings in this world ; undoubtedly, 
we have a right to claim for ourselves, and deny to the rest of the creation, the 
enjoyments of the next. Byron says, 

‘* Man being reasonable, must get drunk.”’ 
That is to say, being reasonable and finding his reason a reason for being unhappy 
he gets rid of his reason whenever he can. So do the most intellectual animals. 
The elephant and the monkey. enjoy their bottle as much as we do. I should 
nave been more inclined to agree with Byron, if he had said. 

** Man being reasonable, must go to the devil.” 

For what are poor reasonable creatures to do, when instinct leads them to the 
“old gentleman,” and reason, let her tug as hard as she pleases, is not sufficiently 
powerful to overcome the adverse force. 

After all, I don’t think that I have come to a very satisfactory conclusion. 
Like a puppy running round after his own tail, I am just where I was when | set 
out ; but, like the puppy, I have been amused for the time. I only hope the 
reader will have been so too 

And now, my brethren, I proceed to the second part of my discourse, which is, 
to defend anglers and fly-fishers from the charge of cruelty. 

It is very true that Shakspeare says, ‘‘ The poor beetle that we tread on, in 
mortal sufferance, feels a pang as great as when a giant dies ;’’ and it is equally 
true that it is as false as it is poetical. 

There is a scale throughout nature, and that scale has been divided by unerring 
justice. Man is at the summit of this scale, being more fearfully, and wonder- 
fully made, more perfect than any other of the creation, more perfect in his form, 
more perfect in his intellect; he is finer strung in his nerves, acuter in his 
sympathies ; he has more susceptibility to pleasure, more susceptibility to pain. 
He has pleasures denied to, and he has pains not shared with him by, the rest of 
the creation. He enjoys most, and he suffers most. From man the scale of 

creation descends, and in its descent, as animals are less and less perfect, so is 
meted out equal but smaller proportions of pleasure and pain, until we arrive to 
the Mollusca and Zoophyte, beings existing certainly, but existing without plea- 


in 









sure and without pain—existing only to fill up the endless variety, and add the 
links to the chain of nature necessary to render it complete. The question which 
naturally will be put is, ** How do you know this! itis assertion, but not proof.” 
But arguments are always commenced in this way. ‘The assertion is the guid, 
the est demonstrandum, always comes afterwards. 
my handkerchief, and proceed. 

Man is the most perfect of creation 
from the rest, can he renew? No part, except the hair and the nail. 
duction can go no further. With the higher classes of animals also there is no | 
reproduction, but even at this slight descent upon the scale, we may already point | 
out a great difference. 
proofs of inferiority ; fur instance, a hare or rabit caught in a trap, will struggle 


till they escape, with a loss of a leg—a fox, which is carnivorous, will do more, | ing with gigantic rapidity. 
Do they die in consequence! no, they | excited only by dreams of fantastic rapture, on its sky was lit the star whose | 


he will gnaw off his own leg to escape. 
live and do well; but could a man live under such circumstances! impossible. 
And yet the conformation of the mammalia is not very dissimilar from our 
own; but man is the more perfect creature, and therefore has not the same re- 
sources. 

I have hitherto referred only to the limbs of animals; I will now go further. 
I had a beautiful little monkey on board of myship. By accident it was crushed. 


and received such injury that the back-bone was divided at the loins, and the | A few years added to the tale are not worth regarding in the annals of national | 


I handle my nose, flourish | 
| grand results of inoculating the nation with the * Rights of Man.” 
What part of his body, if separated | dreaming philosophists of a time of “cheap knowledge” and the “ march of , faithful to the nation, the law, and the King!” ‘The first act of the Assembly, 








same time, I acknowledge 
cruel to Lod for whale. 


To suppose there are no gradations of feeling as well as perfection in the ani- 
mal kingdom, would not only be arguing against all pe Fda against the jus- 
tice and mercy of the Almighty, who does not allow a sparrow to fall to the earth 
without his knowledge. He gave all living things for our use and our sustenance : 
he gave us intellect to enable us to capture them : to suppose, therefore, at the 
saine time that he endowed them with so fine a nervous organization as to make 
them undergo severe tortures previous to death, is supposing what is contrary to 
that goodness and mercy which, as shown towards us, we are ready to acknowledge 
and adore. ; 

] cannot finish this svbject without making a remark upon creation and its 
perfectibility _All respectable animals, from man down to a certain point of the 
scale, have their lice or parasites to feed upon them. Some wit, to exemplify 
this preying upon one another, wrote the following :— 

‘Great fleas have little fleas, 
And less fleas to bite them, 
These fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so—ad infinitum.” 

This however is not strictly true. Parasites attach themselves only to the 
great. Upon those they can fatten. Having your blood sucked is, therefore, a 
great proof of high heraldry and perfectibility in the scale of creation. If ani- 
mals were endowed with speech and pride like man, we might imagine one 
creature boasting to another, as a proof of his importance, 

“ And I, too, also have my louse ! !” 
[ To be continued } 


—— 
WILLIAM PITT. 
en Continued from last week's Albion. 

Nothing can be clearer than that every change in the constitution of the 
French House of Commons, which brought their election more within the power 
of the populace, made that House less fit to govern, as being more totally depen- 
dent upon the will of the multitude, habitually rash, jealous of the possessors of 
property, and eager for any change which brings it within their possession. We 
see this principle verified in the contrast even of the two French Legislatures. 
The first National Assembly led the Monarch to the verge of ruin; yet its vio- 
lence was tame to the headlong atrocity of the second. ‘The evident reason lay 
in the greater quantity of personal independence in the members of the former. 
‘The first Assembly had been chosen according to the old model of the States- 
General. The nobles and clergy had each sent their deputies, thus forming 
bodies independent of popular caprice. Even when the three Houses were 
thrown into one, those deputies, retaining their personal independence, resisted 
the headlong haste of change. They were accountable for their political exist- 
ence to other masters than the multitude, and they acted accordingly. But the 
second Assembly was wholly chosen by the multitude, for the orders of the 
nobles and clergy had  ased to exist, and all the old forms of election were sunk 
in the ballot and universal suffrage. This Assembly instantly obeyed the call of 
the mob for a revolution, and overthrew all that remained of Government,—sub- 
mitted to the rabble cry for the massacre of the clergy, the bankers, and men of 
property in Paris, and sat unmoved while this comprehensive murder was going 
on hefore their eyes,—equally submitted to the rabble cry for the death of the 
innocent and unfortunate King and Queen, and sent them to the scaffold. Such 
was the simple exercise of their deputation. All this tissue of horrors was the 
work of one hand, and that not the hand of a willing assassin, not even of a man 
stained with personal atrocity, not even of one possessed of the powers, bodily 
or mental, which might give him the reaping of the harvest thus planted in 
national gore. It was the work of a man of narrow mind and obscure labours, | 
condemned by the order of things to act a subordinate part for a long series of 
years, but by accident thrown into a position to take advantage of the madness 
of the time, revenge himself for old contempt, and stamp his abortive name on | menced its operations by a change of names. A the first had been the Consti- 
the ruins of his country :—so perilous may be the ambition of a weak, ignorant, | tyent Assembly, this was the Legislative By the extraordinary ordinawce which 
and vain mind, determined to make itself felt by the nation, and criminally | forbade all members of the former house from being members of the present, the 
regardless of the consequences, which leave posterity to rue the hour that | new French Parliament presented the model of a legislature aceordmg to the 
he was born. Neckar was the head of the Revolution. ‘The eunces- | heart of reform, wholly chosen by popular suffrage, limited totwo years, unclogged 
sions of Neckar,” said Napoleon, ** were the work of a man ignorant of the first | by the influence of Peerage, Church, or King, and espeeially undebased by the 
principles of the government of mankind. Jt was he who overturned the Mo- weight of property. The result was a legislature perfectly adapted todo the 
narchy, and brought Louis XVI. to the scaffold. Marat, Danton, Robespierre | popular bidding without remonstrance or delay; 1m other words a deputation of 
himself, did less mischief to France. He brought in the Revolution, which they | public slaves, whose only hope of exercising even the semblanee of free will, 
consummated. Such reformers as Neckar do incredible mischief. The thought- | was when they took the lead of the popular violenee by some more sweeping 
ful read their works—the populace are carried away by them. ‘The public hap- | violence of their own. It has been unequiveeally stated, that this new house 
piness is in every mouth, and soon after the people find themselves without bread. | did contain fifty members worth £100 per annum! Such was their pledge for 
They revolt, and all society is overturned. Neckar was the author of all the evils their protection of property. Their characters were nearly of the same order of 
which desolated France during the Revolution. Ali the blood that was shed rests principle ; obscure barristers, country attorneys, some of the country priests who 
upon his head !” ' had made themselves popular by factious and infidel declarations, seribblers of 

The dates of these events constitute also an important part of the lesson. By | vulgar ribaldry and village pamphlets, and the whole tribe of editors and proprie- 
those it appears that the actual mischief was done, and irretrievably done, three | tors of factious newspapers,—publications commenced in the previnees only for 
years belore the revolution. During this interval all was the triumph of sup- | the express purpose of inflaming the popular passione. ‘The Assembly began its 
posed freedom. All the triflers in politics were busy with speculavimg on the | proceedings with an oath “to maintain the constitution as decreed by the former 
All the | Assembly, to assent to nothing which might infringe it, and to be im all respects 


that itis very 


charlatans. We fully allow the hoilowness of the patriotism. ~ We despise the: 
remedy and the quack. But we think of more formidable and sincere mischiefs. _ 
We may scoff at the mimic terrors of the man who spouts flame out of his mouth, 
but it is otherwise when we lay our ears to the ground, and hear the roar of the 
fires that are undermining the soil, until all breaks down together. We must be 
acquitted of the weakness of adopting our alarms from the harangues of those 
who now lay claim to the honours of revolutionary oratory in high places. They 
have not the ability to do any one act, good or evil, that requires a comprehen- 
sive mind. They are the mere dust and smoke of the conflagration, made to 
sully, and be scattered on the wind. If England is to perish with ignominy, no- 
slight portion of that ignominy would redound from her suffering by the hands of 
such dwarfish hostility. It is the populace alone that can impress us with alarm. 
The leaders of the populace we utterly despise, as amongst the weakest, most 
ignorant, and most ungifted with the common faculties and accomplishments for 
public impression, of any race that ever attempted public hazard. Our thoughts 
are turned to higher inatraments. We listen to the voices, not of them, but * of 
their masters ;” we should as soon turn to the drivelling, toothless, decrepit 
hags, dancing round the cauldron, while we saw the spirits themselves rising 
through the flames, and heard them pronouncing the fate of empires. These 
men may perish ; they are perishing as it is; but the evil which generated them 
is too prolific to regard their loss. But it is the strange power committed to the 
hands of the rabble by our rash legislation, that forms the true material of ruin. 
It is to the envenomed feelings sunk into the depths of the multitude, that we 
look for permanent consequenees. Without it the most powerful abilities would 
be in vain, with it the weakest assume the force of national danger, Without 
the burst of that fiery whirlwind from below, the political tempter of the most 
powerful malignity traversing the new realms of our political confusions, not ill 
emblemed by the reign of 
“Chaos, Night, and Demogorgon old,” 
falls instantly, stretches his pinions in vain, and plunges down forever. But let 
it strike athwart his course, it lifts him up without a wave of his wing, buoys 
him on with resistless speed, and places him in full sight of Satanic victory. 
Again, and again, we say, that if we are to save any portion of all that eonsti- 
tutes the happiness and honour of England, it must be by applying oer precau- 
tions, our convictions, and our conversions to the lower, nay, to lowest, 
orders of the community. There we must find the friends and enemies whom 
we are to enlist orto encounter in the coming conflict. For that confict will 
come. Party, in the old sense of the term, is atan end. Power is no longer to 
be the prize of a fencing match among the ribboned amateurs of the legislature. 
It is to be fought for by naked strength, with the strong musele and sharp 
weapons of popular struggle. We despise, as much as +e hate, the pseudo- 
patriotism which sees this state of things only to compile its own miserable dis- 
tinctions out of the havoc. The robber that skulks in the rear of battle, only 
that he may rob the dead and dying, is honest and heroic to nine-senths of those 
who now never omit an opportunity that cam be given by hustings, mechanics” 
institutes, and tavern dinners. 'Those men are contemptible, but they are cor- 
rupt; they advertise themselves for corruption. We know that the Cerberus 
may be sopped, und that the louder he bays, the more he is using his only lan- 
guage to tell us, that he is ready for the sop. But he might roar for ever, while 
we listened to the indistinct, yet fierce, uncowth, and melancholy echo that per- 
petually ascends from the regions of revolution, deep and far beyend. 
“ Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faueibus Orci, 

Luctus et ultrices posuere cubitia Cure 

Et Metus, et Malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas, 

Terribiles visu forme ; Letumque, Laborgue : 

Tum consanguineus Leti Sopor, et mala mentis 

Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in limine Bellum, 

Ferreique Eumenidum thalami,et Discordia demens.” 

The second National Assembly, determined on change in all things, cow- 





and indeed prove by my own arguments, 
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Repro- | 


Although there is no reproduction, still there are decided | 


intellect,” employed their empty brains in fabricating constitutions, from which 
every touch of human frailty was to be removed; all the verbiage of political 
regeneration was in full flow, and the man who ventured to suspect that France 
was not on the highway to happiness, would have been stigmatized as an irre- 
claimable hypochondriac. Yet, in this hour of exultation, the danger was rush- 
While all France was sunk in indolent enjoyment, or 


| name was wormwood, a meteor that was yet to fix all eyes in terror, and throw 
| the system into conflagration. It is no answer to the argument drawn from the 
terrible catastrophe of France, that we have already passed more than three years 
| since the rash, violent, and popularity-hunting measure which has struck at the 
| heart of the Constitution; that our houses of Legislature are still separate ; and 


| that we have not yet offered up the Established Church to propitiate the populace. 





existence ; but it is undeniable that the Peerage is already pronounced a burden 


vertebra of the upper part protruded an inch outside of its skin. Such an acci- | ¢: 
dent in a man would have produced immediate death, but the monkey did not die: | fit only to be removed, or an impotent adversary fit only to be trampled on ; that | 
its lower lin.bs were of course paralysed. ‘The vertebra which protruded, gradually | the Established Church is the common object of insult to all the sections of | 
rotted off, and in six weeks the animal was crawling about the decks with its ‘ys Regenerations ;”’ and that the general spirit of malignity does not stop short at | 
fore feet. It was however such a pitiable object, that I ordered it to be drowned. | the foot of the throne. Thus the revolutionary mind exists ; the whole outline | 
Now, if we descend lower down in the scale until we come to the reptiles and | of the great history- piece of rebellion is complete. We see the groupings mark- | 
insects, we shall find not only that the loss of limbs is not attended with death, | ed, the ground-tints and touches of spoil and slaughter laid in, and hands ready, 
but that the members are reproduced. Let any one take a spider by its legs, it and colours prepared, to fill up the sketch with terrors as prominent and true as 
will leave them in yeur hands that it may escape. Confine the animal under a | ever startled the eye of Europe. The first step is taken, and the population is 
glass, and ina few weeks it will have all its members perfect as before. Lizards | the rival of property. Every succeeding step will successively render it still 
are still more peculiar in their reproduction. ! was at Madeira for many months, | more powerful, until an end is put to the contest in the full mastery of the 
and often caught the lizards which played about the walls and roofs of the out- | state. This is the natural course of things. ; The cataract not merely 
houses, and if ever I caught a lizard by the tail, he would make a spring and | leaps the precipice, but bears away the precipice along with it. Reme- 
leave his tail in my hand, which seemed to snap off as easily as would a small | dial measures in this crisis became almost wholly _useless. here must 
Now the tail of the lizard is longer than its body, and a continuation of be a collision. And this is one of the great calamities incident to throw- 
the vertebre of the back. I soon found out that lizards did not die from this | ing power Into the hands of the populace. It is not to be left there 
extensive loss, but on the contrary, that their tails grew again. Even the first | without ruin. It is not to be recovered without injury. Popular tyranny, 
week afterwards a little end began to show itself, and in two months the animal from its nature, is incapable of being coerced without something approaching to 
What I am about to say now will probably be con- | violence in the champions of the state. The spirit of revolt can te laid only by 
rites scarcely less forbidden than its own. ‘ When bad men conspire, good men 


carrot. 


had reproduced the whole. ! 
sidered by some as incredible, they are however at full liberty to disbelieve it. ess fo 
One day I was louking out of the window with the late Tom Sheridan, who must combine.” The attack and the defence thus nearly take alike the shape 


lived in the same house, and we observed on the rovuf of the outhouse a liza rd of conspiracy. In the mean time public interests are bazarded ; the nation goes 
with two tails, but neither of them full grown, and we argued that at the time to wreck. ‘The ground on which the struggle is fought is trampled out of all 


the animal lost his tail he must have suffered some division of the stump. Be- fertility, or is to find its fertility only in the blood which saturates the soil. Public 
ing at that time a naturalist, 7. ¢., very cruel, I immediately caught a lizard, pulled | institutions are overthrown in the rush parties ; life becomes wild and furious, 
off his tail, notched the vertebra, and turned him loose again. Our conjectures unhappy and worthless. Such was the history of the civil war of Charles, in 
were right ; the animal in two or three weeks had two tails growing out like the which the revolt was successful, and the multitude reached its full height of 
one wehadscen. I repeated this experiment several times, and it always appeared | power ; that height which enables it to grasp at the crown un the head of the 
to succeed, and all the two-tiled lizards were called mine. legitimate monarch, and hold it just !ong enough to let it fall at the feet of an 

Now this power of reproduction increases as you descend the scale; _as an | usurper. Such was the history of democracy in France, with the exception that 
instance, take the polypus, which is as near as possible at the bottom of it. 


If | it was wholly uncontrolled. If the progress of national evil is more tardy in 
you cut a polypus into twenty pieces without any regard to division, in a short | England at this moment, it is not that the nature of democracy is changed. It 
time you will have tw enty perfect polypi. 


| is as grasping, jealous, bitter, and merciless as ever ; for what can power be in 
Now the deductions I would draw from these remarks— 


the hands of the ignorant, the sensual, the craving, and the embittered, but re- 
Th e st perfect animals are least capable of reproduction and most sen- 
toe ' the delay in the downward course to destruction is, that it has encountered some 


while the words were yet on their lips, was a significant and intentional insult to 
the Crown. Sixty of the members waited on the King, to inform him uf the 
| opening of the Parliament. They received the customary reply of etiquette 
from the keeper of the seals, that his majesty would fix a day for their admission. 
| That day was to be the next, yet Ducastel, the head of the deputation, declared 
| this common official form to be an indignity, forced his way to the royal pre- 
sence, and pronounced the laconic and insolent message, ‘‘ Sire, The National 
| Legislative Assembly is definitely constituted. It has deputed us to inform your 
| majesty of it.” On Ducastel’s return, he was actually censured by the Assem- 
bly for too much civility, and was told that he offended its honour by using the 
words sire and majesty ! 
| ‘The first Assembly had consisted of the enormous number of 1128: the Cleri- 
cal Members, 293; the Nobles, 270; and the Tiers Etat, or Commons, 565° 
—of whom no less than 279 were chiefly impoverished barristers and solicitors 
from the provinces. The qualifications for the primary electors were simply, to 
be a Frenchman, twenty-five years of age, and paying any taxes whatever.— 
Those elected provincial delegates, who chose the representatives ; those repre- 
sentatives, however, being virtually chosen by the primary electors, who gave 
instructions to their celegates. In all instances, the primary Eleetors drew up 
the cahiers, or statements of grievances, which the representatives were virtually 
pledged to remove. No qualification for the Assembly was required. The 
elective franchise was fixed at one marc, or the value of three days’ labour! 

‘The desire to have a vote for the representative is natural to the multitude, 
because it always confers some degree of power, and the desire of power is 
naturalto man. But as every state consists of property as well as persons, and 
as without the preservation of property no state can exist, it beeomes a matter 
of the very highest importance that power shail not be placed in hands by which 
property may be most probably endangered. This is the plain standard of all 
qualifications for the elective franchise. Jt is impossible to suppose that property 

| can be secure when the laws for its protection are at the will of persons who 
| have nothing to lose. The only safe makers of the laws are those who, having 
| property of their own, have an interest in the general protection of all. ‘There- 
fore, when the legislature reduces the qualification for the elector to a nominal 
amount, it virtually abolishes the laws for the protection of property, and by 
| giving the making of the law-makers to the mob, surrenders the property of alk 
to their mercy. This establishes a revolution, and of all revolutions the most 
ruinous, the fullest of personal suffering and public hopelessness—a revolution of 
general plunder. c 
The French Parliament had now reached the point to which all the worship- 
pers of parliamentary ** omnipotence,” profane as the phrase is are eager to urge 
the legislature in all lands. It was completely popularized. Every man capable 
of existing by the labour of bis hands was entitled to decide on the fitnese of the 
representative, and, in other words, to dictate the measures of the state ; for the 
representative of universal suffrage must always be a dependent—must always 
act by the mere dictation of the populace, and will always be the nearest resem- 
blance to themselves that they can discover. In fact, no man will submit to be 
a delegate but a man of habitual baseness, personal sycophaney, and political 
recklessness. The old incumbrances were completely removed—no House of 
| Peers retarded the perfection of free debate. ‘The bishops had ceased to exist 
as an order. The King had no other office than signing his name to the ordi- 





venge for their exclusion, or gratification for their appetites. The true cause of 
sible of pain. 


That as the scale of nature descends, animals become less perfect and more 


capable of reproduction. 
Ergo—they cannot possible feel the same pain as the more perfect. 


Now, with respect to fish, they are very inferior in the scale of creation, being, 
all 
The | and law, embodied in the open menace of driving the bishops from the House of | 


with the exception of the cetaceous tribe. which class with the mammalia, 
cold-blooded animals and much less perfect than reptiles or many insects. 


nervous system is the real seat of all pain, and the more pe rfect the animal, the 
] with cold-blooded animals the nervous organiza- 


Most fish, if they disengage themselves from the hook, | true revolutionary howl, 
nd il t of the pain, but | Northumbrian squire of every acre, as the poorest parson of his meagre tithe. 


more complicated is that system 
tion is next to nothing. 
willtake the bait again, and if they do not, it is not on accoun 
because their instinct tells them there is danger. Moreover, it is very true, a 


6 hie = " 
Sir H. Davy observes, that fish are not killed by the hook, but by the hooks clos 


’ leed ] set 
ing their mouths and producing suffocation. How. indeed, would it otherwise 


possible to Jand a salmon of thirty pounds weight in all its strength and 
With a piece of gut not thicker than three or four hairs. ; 
Upon the same grounds that I argue that fish fee | little comparative pain, soc 


I I } ‘ > uf su 
hat the worm, which is so low in the scale of creation, does not suffer as ~ 

: “ape ral t 
d Its writhings and twistings on the hook are efforts to escape natura 


and can be considered as little or nothing more. 


Se 
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f , 
1¢ form of the animal, 


vigour | ledge 
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antagonist and preserving principles in the old constitution. In France, the | nances of the Commons. Freedom had obtained her plenitude of triumph, and 
| whole nation flung itself at once with unhesitating folly under the shade of the patriotism in other realms had thenceforth nothing to do but to envy or emulate 
iree which only brought down the lightnings on its head. In England, we | the measure of happiness which France had accomplished in the fulness of poli- 
have other shelters than those pernicious branches in the hour of public difficul- | tical reform. Let us now be enlightened by the consequences. The first act of 
ty. The incessant menaces to ** swamp” the peerage, the outrages on all nght | this perfection of popular government was the pitiful insolence of a decree, that 
the terms “Sire and Majesty” should be no longer applied to the King. The 
next was a motion of the same pitiful insolence, that the royal chair in the As- 
sembly should be brought down from its place, and set on a level with the Presi- 
dent’s. ‘The third was the equally pitiful insolence, that the members should 
sit down when the King sat. Such were the dignified applications of the new 
and tremendous power of the Assembly—acts useless, absurd, and contemptible 
in their objects, but of high import to those who desire to look into the true 
source of the popular passion for overthrow Envy is the fount—even the appe- 
tite for plunder, ravenous and republican as it is, is the inferior parent ; the true 
prolific mother of revolutionary guilt, iz the low jealousy which hates the noble 


Lords (peers as they are by the same law which keeps the coronet on the head of 
a duke. or the crown on the royal brow), the ** Down with the aristocrats,” the 
which would as speedily strip the rustic folly of the 


substantial horrors of revolution but to lull the crown asleep, or disarm the cham- 
e | pions of the public welfare. Are we driven to dive into mysteries for this know- | 
! The book is open, already written, with the fates of France, and written | 
| like the volume in the Apocalypse, within and without, with “lamentation, 


s | Every sign that can give proof of intention proves that nothing is required for the 


o | mourning, and wo.” If we are to be answered, that the speeches which we | for his title, the bishop for his station in life, the man of property for his in- 

- | hear from public men are but the common arts of professional traders in princi- | fluence, all men for those common enjoyments which their enviers determine = 
» } ‘ t 

0} ple, the strain in which every mounte bank addresses the mob, the exagzerated | resent as insults, since they are too profligate to pursue them by the natura! paths 


| tale of impossible diseases, and ridiculous nostrums, hereditary among political | of industry, temperance, and knowledge. This is the malignant spirit which im 
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revolutions first takes the specious shape of political zeal—a passion for the vio- 
Jent retrenchment of trivial abuses—a summons to the whole power of tumult to 
throw off the weight of incumbrances which no one fee's—a torch that spreads 
conflagration through a land for the extinction of weeds already withering —the 
Patriotism of faction ! 

“* Woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ending foul in many a snaky fold,” 
taking charge of the gate of ruin only to throw it open, and send forth the final 
tempter on the wing. 

According to the natural law of popular suffrage, the French legislature had 
descended from grade to grade of disaffection as it became surcharged 
with popular influence. ‘“ Nos nequiores sumus’ was the true motto of the | 
Constituent Assembly—the existing Assembly fully justified ths» remainder of 
the adage. The principles of the former were aristocratic in the estimate of the 
latter; and the small party of the Feuillants, which still adhered to the few de- 
cencies of the democratic constitution, were instantly thrown into contempt by 
the more advanced patriotisin of those who demanded a liberty naked of the name 
of aKing. The “means tothe end” was now the practical principle—all was 
to be the perpetual! whir! of the revolutionary wheel, no man caring what it 
crushed into powder, or through what tracts of desolation or tides of gore it | 
swept the car of the state. * All must be new,” was the ery of all France, pant- | 
ing to reach the horizon which constantly flew before them. ‘* Why should not 
we make a revolution as well as the Constituent Assembly,” was the well-known 
exclamation of a member of the Legislature. All was to be a struggle for des- 
perate novelty, the excitement of new appetites which palled hourly, and were | 
hourly to task the invention of the popular leaders to revive. ‘The republican | 
arena once fatally thrown open, the spectators were not to be beguiled by look- 
ing on empty pageantry or mimic combats; the shows must be real, rapid, and | 
sanguinary; gladiator must succeed to g.adiator, till massacre had done its | 
worst, and midnight fell alike upon the living and the dead, and obscured the | 
scene. } 

It is another important feature in this lesson to nations, that the possession of | 
power by those whose party had constituted the opposition of the former Assem- | 
bly was found te be totally illusive. Opposition had condescended to the lowest | 
sycophancy of the rabble, had laboriously identified itself with the rabble—had 
pleaded for the most extravagant claims of the rabble—kad broken down the | 
Church, hewn the Peerage into fragments, left nothing of the Constitution but | 
a fragment of the throne—and, as the purchase of all this train of concessions, in | 
which all that was not treasun was folly, had plumed themselves upon their pros- 
pect of obtaining fall and perpetual authority. At the commencement of the | 
Legislative Assembly, the Feuillants were ail but masters of the state—they had | 
the magistracy, the provincial appointments, the National Guard, and the troops 
of the line, en their side. But they had scarcely lifted their eves to those prizes | 
of political victory when they saw mightier hands thrast forward through the | 
darkness, which tore them away. Like puppets, they had no sooner been suf- | 





fered to show their tinsel upon the stage, and speak the words of their masters, | 
than they were pulled under the boards, and flung into darkness. All,that they | 
had regarded as their security for power, all the undue and unconstitutional force | 
which they had given to the multitude, was instantly turned to their own undo- | 
ing. Those equally atrocious and absurd doctrines by which they had pro- | 
nounced the populace to be the true judges of what was essential to the state, of 
the qualifications of public men, and the general government of the nation—that 
scandalous centempt of truth with which they professed their reliance on the 
wisdom of the tinkers and cobblers of Paris, and that not less scandalous hypo- 
crisy with which they had lauded the natural equality of men whom their pride 
regarded as the dust under their feet, al] inet with their reward. The material which | 
they had concected and compounded with such mischievous science up to 
explosive point, blew up in the operation, aud whirled its coucoctors into the 
air. Popular suffrage was not made to be kept within bounds by the feeble dex- | 
terity of these crude experimentalists. The winds of Heaven were not more 
incapable of guide or limit when they were once iet loose. No men could be | 
more bitterly and fruitlessly repentant than these French reformers when the | 
evil was irreparably done, as none could be more contemptibly rash, presump- 
tuous, and self-sufficient, while it was doing. ‘They were sincere in their re- | 
grets, for nearly all were banished died on the scaffold. Their fate was the 
result not simply of that incompetency which is so often and so peculiarly the 


the | 


lot of aspirants to power for the sake of power alone, but was the natural result | : j ; 
| had fallen into Liniers 
lace. By the wily Spaniards, Whitelocke was found meditating over his loss, 


of raising into authority that especial part ef the general population for whom 
authority was never intended by nature. It is rarely that we are enabled, in the 
troubles of nations, to point out distinct origin of the general disease. But 
in the annals of the French Revolution we gain this object fally. In every dis- 
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tortion of the national frame, in every corruption of the public strength, in the | & 


whole anatomy of that morbid shape of crime and misery which history has pre- | 
served for the benefit of mankind, one can trace the national gangrene to the 

extravagant power of the populace. ‘The whole ruin lay in the reduction of the 

suffrage to the level at which it fell into the possession of the multitude. The | 
experiment skowed only what the mass must always be—natively incapable of | - 
controlling their passions, natively eager for their enjoyment, and natively envious | 
of the original superiority of birth, ailluence, and knowledge. Over the fate of 
the guilty charlatans, who hacarded this extremity of evil, victims of their own 
giddy vanity ard base ambition, Justice rejoices, and even Mercy can shed no 
tear. If, in digging up the foundations of the temple and the throne, they buried 
themselves,—if, in lighting the pile, where they were to consume the remaining 
honour and virtue of their country, the flame sprang out and consumed them- 
selves,—who but must rejoice over the retaliation! Asif for the purpose of | 
making the lessen palpable to all posterity, the partisans of the populace had 

their day of power ; but it was only long enough to show them the bitterness of 

elevation without security, and show to their followers the infinite difference | 
between the popular svcophant and the true statesman. From the hour when | ‘ 
they touched the public rule, a!l became unsteady. Every public measure of the | ! 
party to support the throne made it tremble through its whole structure. They | ! 


were blinded with the sinoke of their own firebrands. ‘Che French Opposition | . 


;t 
if 
’ 
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| generally allowed the defenders 


» | which, although in itself 
—wi 


the fashion introduced 
known to fail, 
tainly was never executed, and therefore cuuld in no degree have occasioned 
ill success of the day; for we have already shown that those columns which 
were repulsed, dil fire, aud fire most furiously, although without any effect, and 


with the cold steel. 
4 


deep cuts to be excavated across every street, and had so arranged the magnifi- 
cent train of artillery at his disposal, as to enfilade all the approaches, and to 
overwhelm every spet, where an enemy might form, with a tempest of grape and 
shells. nit 
merous, and there were present no small number of skilfwl and scientific en- | 


Arms and ammunition were abundant, trained artillerymen were nu- 


gineers. oe 
The army, under Lieut.-General Whitelocke, did not muster more than 7,00 
bayonets; his heavy artillery was not disembarked; of hand grenades, and 


Congreve rockets, the only missiles of any avail in an assault or street-fight, he | 


was left by the Government at home wholly destitute. Under these circum- 
stances, the General, who, notwithstanding all that has been said against him in 
England, lacked neither talent nor courage, resolved to imitate the example ol 
Sur Samuel Auchmuty,—who had a short time before stormed the equally-de- 
fensible town of Monte Video,—and to carry Buenos Ayres by a coup-de-main. 


rs . . , - ~-a! ist- | 
With that view he divided his infantry into eight columns, each column consist 


ing of one battalion ; his reserve was composed of the 6th Dragoon Guards and 
9th Light Dragoons (both dismounted), with two light six-pounders and the same 
number of mountain guns, pieces far too light to make the slightest impression 
on the strengly-built houses of Buenos Ayres, some of which would have long 
resisted the battering of a twelve-pounder. No loading was on any account to 


storm, and in an instant forced the lower story of the smaller house, and pasai 

their pikes through the floor, they soon rendered the upper rooms untenable 
the defenders. Finding their situation no longer maintainable, the yeomen dre , 
their swords, leaped from the windows into the midst of their Opponents ~e 
expecting nothing less than this attack from above, where wholly unprepared . 
receive it. In the melée which ensued, the long pike was found no match for 
the light dragoon sabre, the most handy of all weapons in a press, and althou 4 
several yeomen were speared, the rest joined Lieut. Tyrrel in safety with thei 
swords dyed to the hilt. Fiercely the rebels renewed their attack ; but so pg 
and deadly was the aim taken from the windows by Tyrrell’s followers, that the 
leaders went down at the first discharge, and scores of the insurgents were 
stretched dead in front of the post. Indeed it is self-evident that for the de- 
fence of houses a carbine is infinitely preferable to a great clumsy infantry mus. 
ket, as not only is its fire far more rapid, but from its shortness it dees not fa- 
tigue the arm, and enables the wielder to take aim with much less waste of time 


| and far more precision. Again and again the insurgents rallied and charged y 
| tothe door of the house, but aware that the first who entered must inevitably 


be permitted till the attacking columns had effected a junction In the heart of the | 


town. At the head of each battalion marched two men provided with axes, for 
the purpose of breaking open the doors of such buildings as might be found oec- 
cupied by detachments of Spanish infantry. 
neither the Lieut.-General, nor any individual engaged, appears to have been 


It is somewhat remarkable that | 


aware, that the strongest door may be blown open by simply discharging a mus- | 


ket through the lock. A knowledge of this fact would, in the subsequent opinion 
of almost every officer present who survived the contest, have enabled the 
British troops to obtain success with but comparatively trifling loss. Proudly and 
confidently advanced the British to the assault; the Spaniards reserving their 
fire till the whole of the assailants had entered the city, and involved themselves 
in the narrow streets, which they did in close columns of sections without 
breaking into the houses as they advanced. : 
from every window and loophole flashed a blunderbuss ; the head of every at- 
tacking battalion was swept away by a storm of grape, while the hand-grenades 


| which fell in chowe’s froin every roof did even faster and more fearfully the work 


ofdeath. Yet, although thus fiercely assailed, the galiant 38th, led by the brave 


| were a despicable or timid foe. 


| open field against their pikes. 


fall by the swords of the defenders, none would enter. Perceiving their hesita- 
tion, Tyrrell suddenly flung open the door, and sword in hand attacked them 
whilst retiring. At the same momenta reinforcement of thirty-six men ap- 
peared in view, and the rebels struck with terror, immediately dispersed, and 
never again were able to undertake anything of consequence. Their Joss was 
severe,—far exceeding, in killed alone, the whole loyal force engaged. Thus 
terminated a resistance not less obstinate than that of the heroic Charles XII. at 
Bender, which it wonderfully resembled in most of the details. 

Such exploits can never be too much celebrated, and no reward could haye 
been too lavish for the little band engaged. Nor let it be imagined the insurgents 
In no one instance, unless powerfully aided by 
artillery, had the bayonets of the militia or yeomanry been of any ayail jn the 
At Oulard three hundred militia drawn up in a 


' line ou tolerably level ground, had, after firing four volleys, been rushed upon and 


Then began a fearful struggle : | 


and skilful Sir Samuel Auchmuty, bore right onwards, without heeding the fire | 


from the roofs and windows, or halting to load, and scrambling over the cuts, 


overturned the cannon, bayoneted the gunners, captured 600 Spanish veterans, | 


who were immediarely sent to the rear, and finally reached the allotted point of 
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union in the centre of the city with but trifling loss. ‘The two-and-thirty well 
- } ¢ } ! ste 

served guns, stormed and taken by the 58th, at once attested the fearful obsta- 


| cles which had opposed the progress of that corps, and the stern resolution with 


1 } , ] “eo peat) ye he 
which they had been overcome. Equally daring and equally successful was the 


jattack of the 36th, under Colone! Lumley; but the other battalions, not less 


brave, but less skilled in this description of warfare, halted and attempted to re- | 


turn the fire of their invisible foes. From that moment their advance was at an 
end. Some minutes were idly wasted in firing at the windows, and when the 
officers by almost superhuman exertions had restored order, the axemen had been 
killed, and their weapons broken by the grape-shot of the Spaniards, and no 
means presented themselves of forcing the houses, except by battering in the 
doors with the butt-euds of their muskets, an operation tedious from their ex- 
treme thickness, aud one in which not a fe-y muskets were broken, and which 
time to escape along the flat roofs. At the 
close of the day, the assailants, an eighth of whom had suffered wounds or con- 
tusions, more or less severe, held possession of one, and by far the strongest 
third of the assaulted town. 
‘Terror reigned in that part of Buenos Ayres over which the Spanish flag still 
| 


| waved, Against a reiterated assault no hopes of successful resistance remained, 


while even the most sanguine felt that a few hours’ bombardment would render 
One resource, 





their situation hopeless, and compel an unconditional surrender. 


and one alone remained to Liniers, and of it be availed himself with the charac- 
| teristic dexterity—to call it by no worse a term—ef a French Iinperialist. A 
flag of truce was despatched to Whitelocke’s head-quarters, 
threaten, that unless an armistice were immediately granted, and the 


with directions to 
British 
who ona former occasion 





the English prisoners 
| to the mercy of the popu- 


forces withdrawn from the c 








hands, should be abandone 
not wonderful, appeared enormous In the eyes of one 
accustomed He listened, 
sranted all the demands of the enemy, lost time which could not be retrieved, 
1 Cromwell, or a Suvaroff 





ily to West Indian skirmishes, and outpost affairs. 


iid have rendered not the least valuable appanage of the British throne. 
have been necessary, 





We have been more diffuse upon this atfair than would 
iad not an opinion been very prevalent that the repulse of the British at Buenos 
from their attack having been made with unflinted muskets, after 
by the late Sir Charles Grey, and which has never been 
If such were the intention of General Whitelocke, it most cer- 

H 1 the 


\yres arose 





hat from the moment they opened a fire their advance was at an end and their 
lure wevitable. Had the attack really been made after Sir Charles Grey's 
1, the men would of course been stripped to the shirt, and disencumbered 
f their cartouch boxes and cross belts, in that case worse than useless, as tend- 
nz to retard their movements and prevent their overtaking the fugitive Spaniards 
The real error of Whitelocke appears to have been his not 
jisencumbering one section in every company of fire-arms altogether, and fur- 
ushing them for the occasion with cutlasses and tomahawks borrowed from the 
leet, the possession of which would have enabled his followers at once to burst 
nto the houses and to overcome with the cold irun all resistance. The most 


netho 
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had no sooner stepped on the deck of the state-vessel than they found that its | CUSS°FY reader, too, can scarcely fail to observe the great assistance which a few 


grenades would have rendered to the attacking force. 
ipon a roof, oue of those missiles would at once have dispersed the ambushed 
hooters in its vicinity, none of whom would have dared to await the 
explosion 


motion came from sources of which they had no experience, the old navigation 
was useless, the feeders of the furnaces below were the true masters of its im-| ° 
pulse, and, to their equal astonishment and terror, they found themselves whirled 
away, against wind and tide, with a headlong and fearful rapidity which they | 
could as little calculate as control. 
It is not less important, asa part of the lesson, to remember, that wild as was 
the haste of France to revolution, it was no. without remonstrance. Many of the 
leading men of the first Assembly, terrified at their own work, exclaimed, with 
the outcry of late repentance, against the inevitable mischief of the public mea 
sures, peculiarly towards the close of the Assembly ; they attempted to protect 
the Crown, and even strained all their efforts to revoke the fatal measure by 
which the Peers had been merged in the Commons. Barnave, Malouet, Cha- 
pellier, the Lamettes, and others, who had led the higher portion of the Liderals, 
and who, without capacity. had, like all who affect the name, urged on the career 
of republicanism, with the words of King and Constitution perpetually in their | * 


€ 





harangues,—those oratorical friends of loyalty, but practical destroyers of the ; *" \ overwhelming charge, 


throne,—now pointed, wiih eager fingers, to the progress of the plague-spot in 
the national frame. But their success was proportioned to their merits They 
were too late. ‘They had inoculated the body with the poison; and no power of 
man, aud, more especially, no power of man startled into wisdom only by fear, 
could enable them to expel the venom; but the struggle was speedily at an end 
They were caught by the common results of the natioual pestilence, and sleep in 
the promiscuous and loathed grave, where the hypocrite. the false friend. and the 
public pretender, fester beside the less-abhorred rebel and 
been the avowed champions of the populace— 
frage which drew the Parliament in‘o the 
their policy, while they talked of regen 
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We have examined an attack made with complete success by regular soldiers 
} city 
1 city. 


entrench Let us now contemplate the storm by irregular com- 


batants, of a barricaded town defended by a handful of disciplined troops. Al- 
ready has che battle of New Ross been referred to in a former Number by H. J., 
and 1) were therelure needless at present minutely to scrutinize its details ; let it 





ice then to observe, that the yeomanry and militia, although posted bebind 


varricades, covered by artillery, and powerfully aided by the loyal inhabitants, 

I Windows kept up an incessant discharge of muskets. pistols, and 
jnderbusses, were by their fire to repel the fierce onset of the insur 
were forced from the town with the exception of a few reg 
vuu held the market- 





inable 








10use, aud were saved from destruction only by a headlons 
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mace by the vih and 9th ragoons, supported oy a 

body of mounted yeomanry. Some idea of the desperate fury with 


isiueravi 


. ory y > ™ . 7 i 
which during more than three hours the contest was maintained, may be drawa 
it 
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iM te facts, that some of the regulars fired one hundred and twenty rounds per 


and that the principal street was swept by twenty-three successive dis- 
ipe-shot, and that one of the insurgeat leaders, contident in a charm 
lly blown away from the mouth of a twelve-pounder 
mpted to seize. Had the dragooas and yeomanry engaged been 
with the light indian twelve-and-a-half-foot ba:nboo lance, recommended 
J., the result of the day would never for a moment have ap- 
for they would thereby have beea enabled to reach over the 
vikes of their opponents, few of which exceeded ten feet in length, and to tram- 
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veared doubtful, 


of the Assembly a slave to the multitude, while they boasted of riving liberty to | Pile vem down atthe first onset, instead of having to sustain three repulses, 
: 5 =e oe +i lee ’ > aT 
the nation. In this act they had done the deed which no man could undo, and | 2" Jat length only retrieving the victory when the insurgents had fallen into 
which never has been undone, without the longest and most sanguinary sacri- that state of disorder which with irregular combatants generally follows partial 
‘es or , > hea at the t i dacarva . ‘ success. 
fices. For this they died the death of the traitor, and deserve no hing better than | ~~;, 


a traitor’s grave.—[ To be continued. ] 


[ine truth of the opinions we have herein laboured to inculeate will be made 
#;'1 


e still more evident by a reference to the attack of Newtoubarry. Considering the 


REMARKS ON STREET-FIGHTING. 


From the United Service Journal. 


‘ 
rt 
It is now nearly forty years since, that in an evil hour the celebrated Bulow | t 
broached the opinion, that modern infantry cannot with success cont 
strects against the armed inhabitants of a large town ina state of ins irrection. | t 
This assertion, although it has often been proved by deeds, has hitherto re- | 1 
mained unanswered in words. except by a few brief remarks from the pen of 
writer signing himself H. J.. which appeared in a former number of this J 
nal. Since, however, the revolutionary party continue to reiterate this most 
founded assertion, it merits a more th yrough refutation, which may 
accomplished by a brief examination of the . 
regulars and insurge 
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principal street-lights, betwe 


stnall force at 
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f \is disposal inadequate to meet the 
sels, Colonel 
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numbers and impetuosity of 


ie re L’ Estrange, who commanded on that occasion, ordered a re- 


reat, which sv precipitately executed, that the whole of the loval inhabi- 
ants were left at the mercy of the insurgents. Scarcely had the Royalists 


itend in the | retired two miles, when flames were seen to burst out from every quarter of the 


own. ‘The fury of the yeomanry now became too great to be repressed, and the 
egulars vying with them in ardour, their commander resolved to recover the 


ace OF perish. Imagining the troops far distant, the insurgents had dispersed 


Jour- | and entered the houses in eearch of plunder. Numbers were cut down by the 
m- | Sabres of the yeomanry, the rest escaped into the 


dwellings occupied by their 
Their respi 
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's, and opened from the windows a heavy fire te was short 


the regular infaotry rushed into the houses, aud speedily and sternly did their 


ts hich } 7 ‘eorred thir » 7 ‘ , ian om ’ a 2 4 
Of these deliditet 5 which have o irred within the last forty years. lreadful work In a few minutes nota single insurgent remained alive in tie 
, it of Buenos Ayres in 1807 was the most fertile in mili-| town. And what was the loss sustained by the troops in this dangerous and 
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reaking business, for such it would be considered by many modern tacti- 
ed, and but few hurt! 


A more ch valrous affair is not recorded in the annals of war than the defence 
of Cionard by Lieut 
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Tyrrell, with twenty-five volunteer cavalry, twelve of \ 





by L vhom 
omy Were turnished with carbines, against upwards of three thousand insurgents 
Unable tram the want of lances to charge his Opponents On horseback, ; 
mounted his men, and posted them with his three gallant sons, the ¢ of whom 
did not ex 1 sixtec 1 years of age, in two stone dwell: pir iby ant 
walled garden. After a short but hi avy e, the els I ed to the 





‘Torown into a room, or ! 


has been 
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tion, each ranging from a mile and a half tg two mi 


massacred by an inferior number of pikemen, not more than six of whom were 
slain by their tire, while of the militia, the Colonel and a drum-boy, who caught 
hold of his horse’s tail, alohe escaped to Wexford, and brought the news of their 
defeat. It has been asserted that cavalry may easily exterminate pikemen wit) 
their fire-arms: the experience of the Iris Rebellion proves the contrary. 
Scarcely an instance occurred, during that memorable contest, of the slightes; 
advantage being derived by mounted troopers from either carbine or pistol, while 
numerous checks were received by them entirely from the want of an efficient 
lance. ‘That want would have been siill more felt, but for the two light curricle 
guns then attached to every cavalry corps, which often did good service in smash- 
ing the insurgent columns, and thus clearing the way for a charge in line. A 
couple of six-pounder-rocket-voliey carriages, had they been in use, each carry- 
ing three hundred rockets and three rocketeers, the full compliment required to 
work it with effect, would have been of infinitely greater service, and would 
have enabled the cavalry to strangle the insurrection in its birth, without leaving 
anything for the infantry to do. 

We do not exactly agree with the sentiments expressed by H. J., relative to 
the Saxon bayonet exercise now rapidly coming into use on the continent. Un- 
der no circumstances can we conceive so heavy a weapon as that now carried by 
our iafantry capable of contending with a sabre or ert-and-thrust sword wielded 
by an ordinarily skilful hand. Still, however, the knowledge of this exercise 
could do our troops no harm ; as it would tend to familiarize their minds with the 
idea of coming to close contact; and would often be of good service, especially 
in lreland, where they are so often called upon to perform the duties of police. 
It is idle to say that Infantry lines never come into collision. Their not doing so 
is owiag to their not being trained to contemplate its probability. Cavalry never 
clused, from the death of Cromwell till the rise of Frederick the Great, who 
first caused them to be exercised in the use of the steel. Had the‘party cut off 
at Oulard, or the largest corps afterwards overthrown under Colonel Walpole, 
been taught to fence with the bayonet, the probability is, that instead of firing 
at twenty or thirty yards, they would have charged without firing, till their bayo- 
nets clashed against the insurgent pikes, when a weli-directed volley delivered 
from the charging position would have thrown their opponents into such disor- 
der, as to leave the survivors almost unresisting victims to the bayonet. In the 
wish for shortening the musket, and compensating for its diminished length by a 
long and light rifle-sword, we most cordially agree. 

Hastening over minor events, let us now survey the, so called * three glorious 
days” of Paris, in July, 1830, the unfortunate issue of which appears to have 
been rendered inevitable by the very first o:iders of Marshal Marmont. Regard- 
less of the excessive heat, he directed the parties employed in clearing the 
streets to wear their great coats and to carry their knapsacks. Armed crowds 
were to be dispersed without firing: if shots were fired from windows, they 
might be returned, but the houses on no account to be forced. Thus the troops 
were at once precluded from knocking off the sliarp-shooters in the streets, who 
invariably dispersed at their approach, and from dislodging their more dangerous 
adversaries, who, ainbushed in the houses, picked off the military at their leisure. 
One house, and one alone, was forced during the three days by the Swiss 
Guards. The only difliculty experienced in carrying it arose from their bear- 
skin caps, the height of which not only impeded their entrance, but when they 
had got in Ly stooping, rendered it impossible for them to stand upright in the 
lower roums. Of the superb calvary who waited at his disposal, Marmont at- 
tempted not to make any importaut use. If the barricades, few of which by-the- 
bye would have stopped an English dragoon or an Austrian hussar, prevented 
their acting on horseback with effect, they should have been dismounted and 
employed either to garrison those public buildings, of which it was important 
that possession should be retained, or to force the principal points held by the 
insurgents,—a service for which dismounted calvary are better fitted than even 
infantry, from the nature of their equipment, as was well proved by the Life 
Guards in 1780; by the 19th at Vellore; by the French Mamelovks in 1807 
at Madrid ; and by the hussars of Thielmar at Zeiss in 1813; and by the de- 
tachinent of the 14th Light Dragoons, who stormed the jail during the fearful 
riuts at Bristol. The most remarkable fact, however, connected with the three 
days is the trifling loss sustained by the troops ; considerably less than that sus- 


, tained in a few moments at the assault of ‘Tarifa, and not to be compared with 


thal of the division under Lannes, which, allowed to enter the streets of Acre 
Without Opposition, was suddenly closed upon by a few gallant young Terks, un- 
der Sir Siduey Smith. So inferior is the destroying power of fire-arms to that 
of the cold steel. 

The course adopted by Marshal Soult, to suppress the émeutes of 1832 and 
1834, appears to have becn diametrically opposite to that which failed under the 
more humane, but less resolute Duke of Ragusa. Each attacking column was 
accompanied by a detachment of sappers, who with their weighty axes shivered 
the doors and shutters of the shops where the Jacobins had taken post, and then 
rushing in followed by the infantry, with axe, bayonet, and sabre-poniard, speedily 
overcaine all resistance. It is for this sort of conflict that the Roman sword now 
worn by the I’rench flank companies is intended, and in this sort of fighting it 18 
far more useful than the bayonet, serving either as a hatchet, a crowbar, or 4 
most formidable weapon of offence, the thrust of which it is almost impossible to 
parry or toelude. Why are not at least the serjeants, musicians, and six OF 
eight privates in every cumpany of the British army provided with this unposing 
and effective instrument! Hung by a waistbelt, it would not impede their mo- 
tions in the least, and its weight would not much exceed that of the toy-resem- 
bling, awkward, useless tool which serjeants now wear. <A similar weapon 
would also be found highly useful to the marines in boarding, who, in individual 
combat, possess at present no means of defence against an adversary armed with @ 
boarding-pike ; and also the Rifle Brigade, the shortness of whose weapons ren- 
ders them incapable of acting in small parties as police in Ireland, when engaged 
in a street or nocturnal attack. . 

The remarks we have made respecting the Revolution of the Barricades will 
apply with equal, or even greater force, to the unsuccessful and miserably-con- 
lneted attack on Brussels, which failed entirely from the exaggerated estimate 
entertained by the Dutch leaders, —men more remarkable for sternness in defence, 
than daring in attack,—of the prowess of theiropponents. Writers express their 
couviction that the slightest demonstration on the part of the Dutch of an ioten- 
tion tu storm the town and extirpate all who resisted would at once have terrified 
the insurgents into an unconditional submission, and have thereby terminated the 
revoit; and they also assert that the Duke of Wellington would have carried 
the place in half an hour, had he commanded the Dutch troops, and that without 
being compelled to make use of his artillery. 

During the recent siege of Oporto by the furces of Don Miguel, no hope was 
entertained by the inhabitants, if the trenches were once forced, of offering 
effectual resistance to the assailants in the heart of the town. ‘That the Royal- 
ists failed to carry those works arose entirely from the wretched, pedantic, and 
absurd mode of attack which the Royalist generals thought fit to adopt. instead 
of making their soldiers rush on, one hour before daybreak. after the plan laid 
down by the great Frederick for such emergencies, in close column, stripped to 
the shirt. with unloaded arms; at midday beneath the scorching heat of a July 
sun in Portugal, they came in line, encumbered with knapsacks, great coats, 
sixty rounds of bail-cartridge, and three days’ provision, and with their weapons 
d. History records no instance, in which an assault made with loaded 
arms has proved succcessful against a resolute foe; it relates many In which 
1 up to the teeth, have been overthrown by a rust 
vith unloaded muskets by impetuosity alone. If the power of popular resist apt 
d by the ! the destroying energies 0 
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twelve pounds, of an incendiary composition, which continues to burn for several | 
minutes wherever it falls, over which water has no influenee, and which from | 
the mephetic vapour which it inhales cannot be approached so as to be extin- 
uished by any other means. In twelve hours more than 3000 might be thrown | 
by the same detachment,—a number sufficient to lay in ashes the finest city of | 
modern Europe. | For it is not the number of missiles thrown during a bombard- 
ment which avails, but the number simultaneously fired, and the rapidity with | 
which the fire is kept up. Two hundred fires, occurring in succession, may be | 
extinguished, but against twenty breaking out at the same moment, it were vain | 
to contend. 

In street fighting, the six, twelve, and twenty-four pounder rockets are most | 
useful. A twelve-pounder rocket, laid on the ground and discharged without a 
tube, by simply applying a match to the vent, will run along the ground four or | 
five hundred yards, seldom rising higher than a man’s head, and then alternately | 
rising and falling, will continue its course with such effect, as. after ranging 1200 
yards, tv pierce through twenty feet of turf, and explode on the other side, scat- 
tering the seventy-two carbine balls with which it is loaded in all direc- 
tions. No barricade could for an instant retard its force; and should it by any 
accident strike against a stone, or any obstacle which it cannot pierce or over- 
turn, it will bound off and continue its terrible course. Half a dozen field-rockets 
would at once clear the longest and widest street in London or Paris, although 
filled from one end to the other with insurgents. At the first assault of Oporto, 
two six-pounder rockets threw the troops of Don Miguel into confusion, after | 
musketry and artillery had alike failed in checking their advance. 

It has sometimes occurred to us, that in the assault of lines, such as those of 
New Orleans, or of detached redoubts, smoke-balls might be used with immense 
advantage. One smoke-ball thrown by a 5 1-2 inch howitzer into, or even in 
front of a work, would so obscure the air for at least five minutes, as to render 
the fire of the defenders, were they even the famed riflemen of Kentucky, or the 
Tyrol, perfectly harmless. By a similar stratagem, the Emperor Sigismund suc- 
ceeded in carrying a strong chain of redoubts, erected by the Hussites, garrison- 
ed by their best troops, and deemed by them impregnable. Still more annoying 
would suffucating-balls be to the defenders of a work. No man however resvu- 
jute would stand within twenty yards of the spot where one of them fell; and 
for a much greater distance round the mephetic vapour would so annoy the 
enemy, as to render it impossible for them to fire with effect, or seriously to 
injure the assaulting columns. Zisca. | 


—>— 
TALES BY H. CHORLEY. | 
Conti. The Discarded and other Tales. By Henry Chorley. Saunders and | 
Otley. 1835. 

From the days of the Monarch who offered a reward for a new pleasure, to | 
those of the French King who gave his confessor a less n on liberal morality, by 
feeding him a week on partridges, novelty has been the golden secret of enjoy- 
ment. Now, literature has its /oujours perdric as well as everything else ; books | 
contain the same material, dressed according to the skill of the cook. It1s not 
every one that can make his mistress’s slipper appear a delicious ragout. Very 
few get beyond a common hash which tastes of yesterday. Leigh Hunt, in one 
of his charming essays, which appeared some year or two since in the ‘ New 
Monthly,’ has a nice observation on the classes into which authors may be divided. 
He names two: those who write from their own inspiration, and those who write 
from the inspiration of others. Mr. Chorley belongs to the last division. The | 
poems show this more eveu than the prose. We are continually tempted to ex- 
claim, ** surely we have read this before! but how much prettier it was when we 
first read it,” Mr. Chorley has formed his stile of narrative in the modern 
French and German school. We constantly trace the original source which gave 
such an idea, or suggested such ahint. For example, the story of Theodore the 

Lutanist is palpably caught from one of Balzac’s; where a Baron walls up his 
wife's lover in a closet where she had concealed him, leaving him there to die of 
starvation. The tale in the original is terrible—in the imitation it is a prettyish 
love story, fit for the second rate of the annuals. It is an odd thing to say that 
a book is cleverer than its writer, and yet itis the case with these volumes ; 
though rather too wire-drawn, the stories are amusing. ‘They take “ here a little 
and there a little,” and form for the general reader a pleasant mosaic. We like 
the last story the best, and quote the following scene as the most favourable speci- 
men we can find. All the accessories are picturesque, but it wants power. We 
must premise that Margaret, the heroine of the story, has been left in charge of 
the house, whose lodgings are let to a wife separated from her husband under 
circumstances of strong suspicion :— 

‘«* Evening had ripened into night, and she was still sitting before the window of 
the little parlour; seeing nothing, nor remarking the shadows which gradually 
crept over the garden scene without, till all was utterly dark—nor the appearing 
of the stars, for the night was cloudless and frosty. The old servant came in 
and out and replenished the fire, wondering what this strange stillness could 
mean, but not choosing to interrupt it: even when it was time to close the shut- 
ters and light the candles, Margaret was not disturbed from her seat without effort; 
she then sate down by the fire, and took up the thread of her reverie, as it seemed, 
for the faithful woman, who had peeped in at the duor once or twice, at last with- 
drew, shaking her head, and sadly whispering to herself * She is mazed !’ 

“Tt was long past midnight, and fire and candles were burning low, before she 
thought of retiring torest. Never was she tardier in the act of undressing. Her 
careful attendant, believing her to be ill, had lighted a fire in her chamber, and 
the unwonted luxury tempted her to linger. All was now breathlessly still in the 
house,—not a breath of night-wind without, not one twinkling light in the village, 
—and Margaret, having prayed earnestly and fervently, felt soothed by the unbro- 
ken repose and quiet of the hour, and thought she might now sleep. , 

“ But just when making her last preparations for the night she missed a ring 
from her finger, which had been long ago given her by Mr. Vicars; for the sake 
of the giver she had valued it, and could not be content without an immediate 
search forit. At last she remembered that, on the previous evening, she had 
taken it off just before beginning to play upon the guitar, and had left it in the 
drawing-room on a corner of the chimney-piece. She could not sleep without it 
was on her finger—an amulet to keep back all dangerous thoughts—so she went 
down stairs to seek it. 

‘Treading as lightly as possible, in fear lest she should disturb Mrs. Beauvoir, 
whose slumbers she knew to be very capricious, Margaret reached the parlour 
door, and sofily unclosed it. As she opened it, a strong blast of air extinguished 
the night lamp she held in her hand, and she was on the point of returning to 
seek a fresh light. when it occurred to her that she knew the precise spot where 
she had left the ring, and might possibly do without it: butere she had advanced 
another step into the parlour she stopped—riveted to the spot. 

‘She perceived, by the imperfect star-light, not only that the shutters of the 
large casement window were unclosed, but that it was swinging wide open,— 
whence the air which had extinguished her lamp. This arrested ber intention 
and she cast a keen gaze round the apartment, when, to the increase of her ter- 
ror, she was aware of a dark, shapeless object slowly rising from the w cll-krown 
easy chair by the fire-place. Her heart gave a sudden leap, and she was on the 
point of screaming aloud, but she restraine! herself, though with such an effort 
that she could almost hear the trembling of her frame. While she stood there 
as one fascinated, having no power to fly, if advanced towards her—a mist came 
over her eyes—in another instant it would touch her! It did :—a_ hand w as 
laid upon her shoulder, and a strange and low voice spoke in her ear ** Is it you 

“* What is this?’ exclaimed she, one half of her terror being dissipated by 
the sound of a human voice ;—and,. springing suddenly from beneath bis touch, 
she seized the bell-rope and pulled it furiously. . 

ey !’ cried the man, in the same suppressed tone, ‘ you had better 
have done! If you stir—if you speak—if you breathe, I will sho ot you dead : 
—and, to make good his words, she disti ictly heard the click of the pasar a 
pistol, and saw (she thought) the faint glimmer of metal. even in that rye — 
twilight. She sunk against the bigh chimney-piece In a paroxysm Of erat 
but her agitation was greater becarise she recognised the oe ¢ of the iutruder than 
because he threatened her life. This was no common robver . 

s Mrs Beauvoir's lover :— . ’ 

" aleedts hand was on the door of Mrs. Beauvoir 5 separ. ‘ a I go 
int’ said she, trembling from head to foot, *or wait ull snag ey l—, “a is 
the best time, and it willbe over!’ She knocked very gently, for the door w - 
locked; but the key was turned hastily, and Mrs. Beauvoir stood before a 
still in her evening dress, and that dress a rather gayer one than usual A oy 
autumn flower or two were dying in her rich hair; her share of the fears of t ie 
night had not injured her beauty,— but when she met Margaret eyes, the ome 
sunk into hers, and her cheek deepened and burned, till the nese Gtenees optes 
over neck and shoulders and bosom. ‘I have heen so much terrified, we s ms 
sitting down confusedly, * by all this alarm-——what has been or ara aan 3, 
I sappose—I hope they have done no harm—1 hope no one has been hurt. 


‘ 5 mnt aneak 

“ Margaret seated herself opposite to her, and still did not speak. 

“*T was sitting up, foolishly late, I confess,’ continued Mrs Beauvoir, vet 

herently. ‘over Paul and Virginia,—I cannot leave a book when I like 

more incoherently, ‘over Paul : pty roa lyre Ptah fe 

it :—but what ails you, Miss Sterne! that you look so strang le. ~ 

; ta . 1 us 2 ¢ e Coloone—let 

afraid you have been sadly terrified—let me bring you some eau de ~p Po 
me call up Simpson :—I am afraid you are very ill—you are sure that ne 
was hurt?’ she added, more eagerly. , nella 

l t j c f ‘ a 

“*TDo you see this?’ said Margaret, with an effort, holding up the slip of pa 

. af fanr 

per which she had picked up from the floor. niaeb 

had not calculated the effect of what she ar 

loud shriek, and passionately falling upon her kn 
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ees before Margaret, buried her | ed imag 


AlStow. 
“+I am not your judge,’ replied Margaret, trembling violently, « 
in my mother’s ploco—end regen garet, trembling violently, ‘ but I am here 


rence of such Scenes as this!—I believe, and, indeed, I can hardly say it, I be- 
lieve that I must write for Mrs. Ormond !’ , 

‘** You camnot mean it! you cannot be so cruel!’ eried the other, yet more 
passionately, after she had exhausted further intreaties—“ you cannot, surely. 
bring yourself to play the jailor—the spy upon one whose heart is already half 
broken. Unless— and she rose suddenly, and, tossing back her hair from her 
brow, fixed a bright and bitter glance upon Margaret.— Unless what they have 
told me is true !—and though ! live so far out of the world, I am not kept quite 
in the dark—that when the poor, passionate, injured wife, is fairly out of the 
way, you hope to take her place '!—It must be so! there can only be one cause 
for such cruelty and hardheartedness '’ 


““*T have not deserved this,’ said Margaret, turning away indignantly, while | 


the last words closely recalled to her the strange and impertinent language of the 
gipsey on the preceding day; ‘I have pitied you, Mrs. Beauvoir, I have prayed 
for you; I have hoped all might come right—for I am a woman like yourself. 
think as you will of me—and I believed you to be only thoughtless, and, perhaps, 


judged too severely—I would have kept your secret could] have served you; | 


but T have been deceived in you—you are suffering at this moment, not from 
soriow at the evil which you have been encouraging within you, but at its dis- 


‘covery. You would be contented to live ona cherished wife, deceiving your 


husband, while you excused and nourished a passion for another—you have nei- 
ther the courage to do wrong, nor the wish to do right! Heaven forgive you 
for your taunt—it neither grieves nor pains me; God sees my heart at this mo- 
ment—and he looks into yours !? 

** And she was leaving the chamber,, when the old woman servant stopped her 
on the threshold. 

“+ Beg pardon, Miss Margaret,’ said Kitty, in her usual blunt, disconnected 
way—‘ but I theugiit you would like to know. Jacob’s come back, Ma’am—and 
he’s caught. Jacob lit upon him under the little laurel hedge, and says never 
was anything like the way he wrestled and kicked ; but Jacob's a match for any 
two of them gipsies. And it seems, ma'am, as if they was on the look out for 
something, for one or two of the neighbours was stirring, and they knocked up 
the poliss officers, who have been at the White Horse these three days, and it’s 
all right—the very man they wanted ; Ae‘ll not come here again, frightening us, 
in a hurry—and we shall hear all about it, and who he is, in the morning, when 


I go to market!’ 


ah heavy sound in the chamber behind, caused Margaret to look round— 
Mrs. Beauvoir was extended at full length on the floor—she had broken a blood- 


vessel!” 


—>— 
OLD BACHELORS. 
(Continued from the last Albion.} 
THE SLOVENLY BACHELOR. 
Directly opposed in physical and domestic peculiarities to the finical part of 
the brotherhood, are the family of the slovens—a numerous body, known in so- 


clety as ** good fellows,” * free and easy ’ men, and keepers of houses or rooms, 


\ as the case may be, yclep’d Bachelors’ Halls: the appropriate name of which 


is Bachelors’ Styes. Cleanliness ranks amongst the virtues, as want of personal 
and domestic cleauliness is an irrefragable proof of acoarse and low-bred mind ; 
or, if not properly stiled a virtue ,it is the indication of a virtue. There is nothing 
which vulgarises a man so much as accustoming himself to filth. We have known 
many men who entered life spruce fellows enough, and evincing a tolerable share 


of propriety and delicacy of thinking and acting: they have become bachelors | 


and slovens, and lost caste completely. The abominations in which they revel 
have gradually buried every pure portion of their moral nature, and they are little 
else thana living charnel-house. We wouldassoon admit a new caught aboriginal 
of New South Wales to our table, as a slovenly old bachelor. We have a moral 
detestation of such characters, and were never betrayed but once into domestic 
association with them. We never meet one of these gentry in the streets, 
marching along with half-brushed coat, half-cleaned shoes, half-washed linen, 
half-shaved face, half-washed skin, but he puts us in a passion. A chimney- 
sweep is not a dirty fellow, because, to have his person covered with soot is a 
mark and necessary consequence of his calling; the sameof any other individual, 
whose trade exposes him to the necessity of being covered with extraneous matter. 
Such people are in character; one cannot imagine a clean chimney-sweeper, or 
a clean dustman: they may, as a matter of taste, wash themselves now and then, 
but, generally speaking, they ought to be what they are—sweeps and dustmen : 
it would, in fact, be a solecism to call these respectable individuals dirty. Bus 
the case is different with the slovenly bachelor. As regards him, we speak of 
cleanliness in a moral sense, and of disarray. whether in person or home, as an 
infraction of the laws of domestic virtue. Well inay the household gods have 


deserted him: they dwell with humility, with poverty—nay, with chimney- | 


sweeps and dustmen ; but they will not dwell with slovenly bachelors. 


~ 
373 
the sex more forcibly seen, than in the bratalisation which is exhibited by some of 


quired from their own association, or from mingling with others. Now then 
it happens, though this is one of the rarest occurrences in society, that a woman 
condescends to marry one of these animals. He is caught in some moment of 
forgetfulness, and becomes a husband. How a woman can venture upon such 
an Augean stable, is a subject of wonder; but it is a still greater wonder how 
speedily she cleanses it. With this cleansing, however, the man is lost: the 
merry twinkle of his eye and the hearty laugh vanish. He cannot vegetate 
vigorously out of his natural soil, and he mopes about, with a look of wonder 
opon mirror-like chairs, clean table-cloths, polished fire-irons, and carpets, care- 
fully covered with drugget or slips of Iudian matting. It seems that a grease 
spot, the mark of a cinder, or a broken chair, would be a great relief to him; 
| and he fidgets in the presence of his cara sposa, as if he remembered too acute- 
| ly the loss of his liberty. His manhood is gone, and he sinks down into a hen- 
| pecked thing so submissive, and so humble, that even his gouvernanie despises 

him,-—or he rans into the other extreme, and sulkily retains his personal identity, 
and sits growling and snarling, like a chained mastiff whilst his kennel is being 
cleansed. Whichever way it may be, it is abundantly obvious that the man is out 
| of his element, and that he is utterly unfit for a wife and for domestic enjoy- 
| ment. He is quite irreclaimable for any useful purpose ; and though an intoler- 
| able nuisance, we must bear with it as we can, and trust that the race will be- 
| come extinct, partly by society taking up arms against it, and partly by the 

neophytes, of the “order” being shamed out of their penchant for filth and 
| folly.—Constitutional Magazine. 


tr sake—for my own—I must prevent the recur- | the brotherhood. Their taste has been either born with them, or has been ac- 


—o—— 
QUIN’S STEAM-VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 
| The political chapters of Mr. Quin’s works are enriched with one feature of 
1‘ most important and interesting nature. He has somehow obtained, and 
| printed, for our benefit, a full copy—of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi—which, by 
; the bye, means the ** King’s Stairs,” and not (as he says) the ‘“ Giant's Moun- 
| tain.” By this treaty of defensive alliance, the two high contracting parties en- 
| gage to afford to each other “inutual materiel succours.” But the separate 
article now exhibited states, that the Emperor of all the Russias, wishing to 
spare the Sublime Porte the charges and embarrassments which would result on 
| its part from the grant of such *‘ materiel succoors,” is willing to waive such 
| succours, and, in conformity with the principle of reciprocity, is contented that, 
| in lieu thereof, ‘the Sublime Porte shail limit its action in favour of the Impe- 
| rial Court of Russia to shutting the strait of the Dardanelles; that is to say, 
‘ 





not to permit any foreign ship of war to enter it under any pretext whatsoever.” 
The treaty, in fact, had been neither more nor less than a plausible pretext for 
the secret article. ‘One party,” says Mr. Quin, “agrees at first, and in open 
| market, to lend the other a pound of powder ; but for the pound of powder both 
| parties subsequently agree in secret to substitute the key of the Dardanelles.”” It 
| gives the autocrat the power, whenever he may choose to quarrel with any na- 
tion, of saying to the Porte, * I do not want your powder, but, in lieu of it, you 
must shut the Dardanelles against my enemies.” We entirely concur with Mr. 
Quin, that every hour this separate secret article is allowed to exist, it inflicts an 
outrage on the law, and, on what is higher than the law—the honour of all other 
| Hations. 
| England, in 1809, consented not to lead her men-of-war up the Dardanelles ; 
| but this was only that she might furnish no pretext for those of Russia coming 
down, England never admitted the principle of exclusion. While the whole 
| of the coasis ot the Black Sea were Turkish, then indeed the Porte might do 
| what she chose with her own; but from the moment that another power gained 
| € footing in that sea, and moreover erected arsenals and constructed navies there, 
| it became imperative ov England to acquire the right of passage, if she had it 
| notbefore. In the midst of European straggles for a temporary object, she al- 
| lowed the right, but the recognised right, to lie dormant. But the time for talk- 
| ing of rights has passed away. The Turkish nation, by all the meats that men 
possess for rendering their thoughts intelligible, invoke the protecting and in- 
| vigorating presence of the squadron of Great Britain; but Russia ici4s up 
| before us the parchment of a deed done in darkness : a parchment powerful as a 
| talisman—but, like that, only powerful through the ignorance and credulity of 
men. 
| ‘Thus, however, does the Muscovite step by step go on steadily, quietly but 
| surely; andif Prussia and Austrie be weak enough to look on in the expecta- 
tion of a share in the spoil, while our own once-glorious name continues to be 
| degraded among the nations by the necessary consequences of internal fend and 
faction, why should Russia cease to go on in the same style—until the cross has 
supplanted the crescent on the dome of Saint Sophia—the favourite object never 
for a moment lost sight of since the days of Catherine II? 
We can well believe that the crafty ministers of the Czar contemplate with 


| 





One of these gentlemen invites us te finner,—and what do we find? We , the highest delight all that fills us with such deep alarm in the late and present 


reach his house at the appointed time, and his drawing-room is fireless, although | condition of this country—and of France tov. 
it is the middle of December ; his footman, or rather footboy—a grimy-looking 


i jut if the recent proceeding of 
, | the Autocrat will not awaken Europe at large from her slumbers, ere the incorpo- 


animal, fit only for a collier, maugre our presence, brings in a battered and wofully j ration of ‘Turkey is completed, Europe may as well continue to slumber on ; 
mis-shapen coal-scuttle, and commences operations for lighting a fire. We reach , —for we may be Well assured that the possession of Turkey would speedily lead 
down a portfolio, to while away the ‘winter of our discontent,’ and by this | t0 the sacrifice of another and another victiin at the shrine of jnuordinate ambi- 
means soil our linen, and subject our face and hands to the necessity of an im- tion. England and France, however, at all events will ; ot, we trust, be found to 
mediate ablution. Meznwhile our host is absent, but the dirty jackanapes, now have lost all sense of honour and wisdom as respects a question to which a my- 


puffing with his breath the tiny fire-spark, comforts us with the assurance that 
** master won't be long.”’ 


riad of internal intrigues are but as dust in the balance. It beheoves them, we 


We gaze round upon an assortment of furniture once think, to take immediate and effective measures to compe! the Muscovite to nul- 


good, and even elegant, but now broken and soiled, and unfit even forthe parlour | lify this surreptitious and offensive treaty. We are told, indeed, that Lord Pon- 


of a beer-lhouse; while the Turkey carpet is stained with porter-splashes, and 


sonby was instructed to remonstrate against this proceeding a/ the Porte; that 


burnt here and there into holes. Every thing, in short. is indicative of reckless Lord Palmerston algo addressed a note to Count Nesselrode, dis ipproving of 


indifference, the whole place looking not like a home, but a den for drunken and 
impure orgies. Several other men drop in, and ‘* Jack,” as he is familiarly called, 
begins to lay the cloth with unwashed hands—a usual practice, we must believe, 
as the said cloth has uponit some scores of his marks: and a motley collection 
of knives and forks, of all ages, sizes, and patterns, is placed on the table. During 
this ceremony, one of our friend’s friends amused bimself by wafting the fire 


that transaction, and notifying that his government would act as if uw had never 
taken piace ; and finally, that a similar note was addressed to the same quarter 
by the French minister, to which the following epigrammatic reply was returned 
—* Russia will act as if these notes had never been written.” We believe all this 
is true: but the affair cannot end thus. “ The phrase,” says Mr. Quin, “ that 
escaped Alexander, when he called the Dardanelles the key of » 





¥ house, is preg- 


with a plate; and now our host himself, with a farther reinforcement of visiters | Nant with a trath that becomes every day more apparent ” 


picked up apparently by accident, judging from their costume, come in. Jack 
bustied about, and from various closets hunts out bread, butter, and cheese, from 
amidst cigars, coffee, and tobacce. This satisfactorily accounts for the odorifer- 


Let us fora moment bring under view what this gigantic power—gigantic as 
to the physical force of numbers, but still more fearful by its intellectual supe- 
riority—not the intellect of its people, as compared with those of Europe, but 


ous state in which we found his apartment; it was redolent of any thing but the intellect of its diplomatists, as compared with those of other countries—is 


sweets; and, at the imminent risk of catching cold, we opened one or two win 


Our friend sits by, and watches with the most imperturbable gravity the unto- 


preparing. Let as. in the first place, turn our attention to the Baltic. In military 


| dows a littie, as we most especially abominate a room rife with bad smells.— occupation of both shores of the Gulf of Finland, the eastern coast of the Gulf 


of Bothnia, and the eastern coast of the Baltic as far as T'ilsit, Russia has nothing 
' 


ward displays on his table; glasses are found deficient in number; and after | to disturb her along the whole of these shores. Prussia, on whom her territory 


some time fish is brought up, and we seat ourselves, higgledy-piggledy, round 
the table. It is, as might have been anticipated, uneatable, and hardly warm 


joins, has no navy, except a little toy frigate at Potsdam,a present from our 
King William; and she is moreover her ally. ‘he harmless state of Denmark 


through. Nothing daunted, he helps his friends, and passes round half a imus- has a few ships of the line, one of which is occasionally put into commission 


tard-pot, by way of soy-lulder—knives performing the office of salt-spoons, and 


Those of Sweden—impoverished Sweden—have long been rotting in harbour. 


the palm of the hand a measure for Cayenne. Our host too seems to have mis- | But that is nothing: it is well understood that some great change is at hand in 
calculated the amount of edibles requisite for his guests, as on a very consump- | Sweden; a very powerfal party in that once lofty nation are desirous of uniting 


tive-looking sirloin of beef coming on table, he informed us this constituted 
the staple of our dinner, at the same time adding that he was afraid we should 
be short : a general assent was given to this remark, and, to make out, he pro- 
posed sending toa neighbouring tavern fora round of mutton-chops. This we 
warmly seconded,as our married tastes were utterly at variance with his cuisine. 
After waiting a reasonable time, the chops appear, with an air of cleanliness and 
freshness quite appetitizing. Wine and beer were drank, and immediately after 
our jumbled, dirty, and disreputable dinner, the freedoms of bachelor’s-hall com- 
mence j—namely, brandy-and-water, cigars, pipes, and politics, the loud laugh, 
the boisterous merriment, and the coarse jest. Our stay was as brief as de- 


their country to the great neighbouring empire ; and it is bok ly affirmed that 
old Bernadotte (miratile dictu!) is not averse from the plan. Perhaps he 
may be well aware that the amiable and accoinplished Prince Gustavus Vasa, the 
legitimate heir of the ancient monarchs of Sweden, has many secret friends who 
only wait for a fit opportunity to hoist his standard on the soil ennobled by the 
valour and virtues of his ancestors—and the shrewd old Frenchman may 
think it politic, since the succession of his own throne is so doubtful, to secure, 
at all events, to young Oscar the quiet enjoyment of the vice-soyalty of Sweden, 
when it shall become a province of Russia. Should this happen, Russia would 
have a line of sea-coast from the Gulf of Finland to Beliring’s Sirait—from the 


cency would permit, and we made our escape, yowing eternal! absence from the | German Ocean tothe Pacific. For what purpose, then, does Russia keep in 


hore of a ** slovenly bachelor.” 


This entire want of decency, as regards ail domestic comforts, extends to frigates, which she paraded last summer fully manned and well eq 
'aman’s person. He may perhaps wear a good coat, but it is impossible for a has no enemy at home—she has no foreign possessions to protect 


human being to live surrounded by such an atmospliere of filth, without becorn- 


cominission so large a fleet in the Baltic as eighteen sai! of the linc and as m any 


ipped t She 
—she has no 
interests in the Mediterranean that require a single ship—she has neither port, 


ing infected. Hence we hold a bachelor of slovenly habits to be unfit for family nor island, nor a foot of territory, nur any trade in that quarter that calls for her 
association. The man sets a bad example, and family morals are not a little | interference ur protection. 


built up of domestic observances 


Your sons think him a capital fellow who 


Turning our attention to the Black Sea—although every possible caution is 


jests and drinks and amuses himself upon a footing of equality with them, and uss d for concealment of what is there going on, it is nevertheless well known 
‘are ten to one vastly delighted with his * free and easy” mode of living. For that, for some time past, the most active operations have been in progress prepa- 
our own part, we would as soon permit a young man over whom we had control | ratory for some hostile movement: she has no enemy there that can touch her 
to visit a gambling-house, as the houses of this class of the order: it has a!—she is in possession of all the shores of that close sea, except where her 


ruinous efiect upon domestic economy 


it is a balf-savage kind ef existence, | humbled ally still keeps a few leagues on the southern coasts—she has taken 


which just suits the temperament of opening manhood :—and for your daughters, | care that no foreign ship of war can even approach that sea, yet warlike prepara- 
establish a cordon sanitaire betwixt thein and this division of the bratherhood : | tions are making with the utmost activity. We have seen a sketch of the works 
even if you are tormented with a large assortment of “ vanging” daughters, do | which are constructing round the naval arsenal of Sevastopol, and which when 


not permit the foriora hope of procuring a son-in-law to have influence ; there 


} } 
is not the sii 


» | finished will completely protect it against any foree ever likely to be brought 


rhtest chance of this, and the companionship must be injurious — | against it. I’rom private information, on which we are disposed to rely, we are 


Men who have lost the tempered and delicate ardour of youth, and who have | told, as fer back as December, 1834,— 


lived for years in a state of sellish indulgence, without the pure ministry of wo- pre 
They lose sight of the higher and more spirit- | where she has put tacenty-fve ships of the line on the stocks, and intends increas- 


man, become gross creatures. 


** Extensive military preparations are making by Russia in the Black Sea, 


e " q . here perso © ds fore . y ] 
ualized attributes of the sex, their intimate association with it is of a nature re- | ing her fleet there to sizty sail of different sizes. Workmen arc employed night 


pulsive to morality, and in the end they forget all but the animal part of the mos 


holy of created beings 
} } 7 ’ 
| young and innocent girl, whose heart is the abode of the most chaste and bless 





joice were it in our power to send him to his original haunts, unfit as he is f 
civilised society 
| It is hardly poss ble to conceive to what an extent slovenly and unclean 


Inno respect is the humanising influence o 


hahit 
l. if 1 fr con 
{can prevail, i aowed Hee Seu; 


We never see a “slovenly old bachelor” looking at a 


oer but we think we see a resuscitated “satyr;” and we should re- 


t | and day in adding to the fortifications of Sevastopol.” 
From another correspondent we learn that— 





-| ‘Allthe docks inthe Black Sea are in great activity: a great number of 
naval officers arrive daily from the ports of the Baltic at Seva 1 over " 
r| and since the summer (of 1834) no less than 12.000 men have ; 
employed in rendering the position of this fortress impregna They are also 
; | increasing the number of their steam-vessels. ‘They expect si 1 England 
| arme d and manned by Englishmen, who are well paid, and hired for three year 














One has already gone by way of Lisbon and Malta, the ‘ Peter the Great,’ Cap- 
tain Fox.” 

To enable Russia to carry on her operations unseen, and without being under 
the necessity of making application for supplies to any foreign state, that might 
create suspicion, ler provinces adjacent to the Black Sea furnish abundance of 
the required materials—timber, iron, copper, and cordage may be procured at 
small cost and almost to any extent; and when ships are brought down to the 
Sea of Marmora or the Dardanelles, she will find no difficulty in getting them 


manned from the islands of the archipelago, by some of those amiable Greeks | 
The | 


whose trade as pirates and pilots has at length nearly been destroyed. 
Greeks, indeed, have a bond of union with the Russians in their common re- 
ligion; and good pay will not be wanting in so vital a service, whenever the 
crisis may arrive—net of contesting for the supremacy in the Black Sea, which 
they already have—the wanton affair of Navarin gave them that; but for the 
far nobler object of ambition—the supremacy in the Mediterranean! Ten years 


ago all this would have appeared a chimera; but friends and foes have unfor- | 


tunately alike contributed to realize the audacious projects of Catharine ; and 


unless Turkey should regain her independance through the aid of England and | 


France, which we think they are bound to give, so as to be enabled to oppose an 
effective barrier to the passage of a Russian fleet through the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, we may ere long see the full completion of those long con- 
templated designs. It is not altogether concealed that the anxious wish of the 
Russians is to be released from their imprisonment in the Black Sea—and who 
doubts that ‘his, once accomplished, would open a new era to Russia, to the 
development of her internal resources, and the vast extension of her foreign 
influence! 

This release can only follow the occupation of the Dardanelles—that is, the 
acquisition of an advanced position that renders her invulnerable, and which 
gives her in addition an immense empire, men, treasures, materials, and a fleet. 
One hundred sail will be ready a month after the occupation to issue from the 
straits. What then would happen, it is not difficult to foresee. Greece thrown 
into utter confusion—the puny monarchy of the Bavarian boy destroyed-—the 
imbecile government dissolved—the Ionian Islands insulted and plundered—the 
Levant trade cut up, and for atime annihilated. France, equally unprepared 
with ourselves would be pretty much in the same predicament. 

We see all this and much more coming; time is all that is required for the 
consummation ; time wears on—yet what are we doing—what 7s to be done !— 
Lord Durham is gone to St.’Petersburgh—what can he do there that will change 
the progress of events? It has been whispered that the Emperor was to be re- 
quested to disarm—modest and amiable assurance! Imagine the yell of laugh- 
terthat would arise from the Sclavonic millions if they were told to ‘disarm! 
Imagine Lord Darham—another “Eschines addressing another Philip—request- 
ing Nicholas to pisarm! No, we must play our game, and strive to win it—not 
ask our antagonist to remove his pieces from the board. Russia plays for con- 
juest; her existence, perhaps voluntarily at first, but irrevocably now, is in- 
The northern hordes sigh for Asia Minor, the Russian 
nobles for the Bosphorus. Her navies await the signal to unmoor, her million 
of soldiers the word to march; if they wait patiently it 1s 30 to make more sure. 
Ask the Emperor for any proof of his moderation, his generosity, or his ‘ con- 
descension’—any pledge, any guarantee, or any point, and you will receive a 
gracious reply. You may receive, as ‘ proofs of his imperial condescension,’ a few 
firmans for the passage of the Dardanelles, or even « commercial treaty with 
Persia, or a shorter quarantine on the Danube; but all these advantages will be 
sacrificed if the word disarm is only whispered. 

—»_—. 
A NEW SERIES OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 

[Spirit of Charles Lamb !—of him who, among all the Mr. Lambs of his 
time, was ever the Right Honourable—we fear not to take thee familiarly by 
the button, and draw thee into this private nook of a parenthesis—for one mi- 
uute—for one moment of thine eternity. No longer would we imprison thee, 
though thou art all gentleness, and would chat and jest with us by the hour. 





volved in her success. 


But thou hast scarcely yet had a glimpse of the Elysian beauty of the new fields | 


thy feet are ever more totraverse ; thou hast hardly yet broken ground witb one 
of the antique philosophers. ‘Thou hast only shaken hands with Shakspeare— 
only !—and heard his sweet voice bid thee weicome. 
of grateful love with the old poets, who enjoy a modern public of thy begetting. 
We 


will be as brief, therefore, as our love is lasting. Laughing and sorrowing 
over thy * Popular Fallacies” the other night, it struck us that there might be 


some remaining fruits upon the tree from which thy genius plucked the riper 

id more delicious ;—fruits, not of the richest, but haply wholesome, and with- 
in our reach. We have gathered a sample—we have essayed at a Fallacy or 
two. They are crumbs that fell from thy table In offering them where thy 
feast was spread—even here, in the ** New Monthly,”—is there aught of irreve- 
rence—of presumption? We hear thy “no,” and feel that thou pattest us on 
the head. Enough. Dear Spirit, that head will be pillowed even as thine is, 
ere it forgets to reverence the purity of thy nature.—L. B.J 

THat HEADS ARE BETTER THAN oNE —Not they !—We begin not this 
our challenge with a * damme,”’ because we hold it indecent to swear in print 
But ** pish! ’ hath somewhat more politeness in it, and we resent the imperti- 
nence of this dogma in no harsher note of exclamation. It is the begotten con- 
ceit of a junction of two silly skulls—the laying together of a pair of foolish 
heads. <A single sensible caput would never have conceived it. It strikes at 
the principle of self-dependence It tends to make a man droop, and falter, and 
fancy himself lame, when he is “ nimble as the wind” by nature. 
jut of the way to borrow his neighbour's worm-eaten crutch, when he needeth 
only his own good spirit as a prop. It induces him to divide his solitude with a 
companion, by way of doubling it 
weakness, to ask a friend to lend us the equal force’ of his. A halo is rarely 
struck out by knocking one head against another; you may rub two blocks of 
wood together for a long time berore you will get a flame by the friction. What, 
it two negatives make an affirmative, (which is perhaps the parent-axiom of the 
elderly child we are dissecting.) does it follow that two nobodies shall be some- 
body ! 
couple of ordinary Smiths, than there was in him who lavished upon us the 
“Wealth Nations'*’ Take two Thomsons, and try them at a poem; we 
know of one who shall out-Thomson the pair 





rwo 


‘ 
OI 


We remember a school-boy saying that ‘two mulls are as good asa spin,” 
ind this top-maxim may, for aught we can tell, have helped to give an erring bias 
to our after-notions, and to 
than one. But even a schoolboy will not be brought to admit that 0 0 are su- 
perior to l. He sees at once that this is rather a roundabout way of coming to 
1 straight stroke. You willnot make him believe that two tortoises can run 

aster than a stag, let them double their pace the best way they can. You will 
not persuade him, that a brace of ducks, stuffed after the sagest fashion, may be 
of more value than the goose with golden eggs ; nor shall you teach him, after 
you have once taught him his letters, that a pair of one-pound notes, marked 
** forged,’ will procure him more comfits than a solid shining sovereign. Why, 
the first story 


he laughs at when he has bought his first jest-bock, is that of our 





Thou hast had no gossip | 


It takes him | 


It is an odd mode of diminishing one’s | ? 
| teers of the Ist Class tothe Sulphur; Mr. John Grant, Purser to the Harier, | 
vice Willey; Mr. R. W. W-$Miller, Acting Master to the Harier; Mr. Thomas | 


Are we, therefore, to understand that there is more mental richness in a 


lead us to the conclusion that two heads are better | 
| 


She Albion. 
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| quantity. You can pour out the two glasses of water for yourself, we can sip one 
'—of Burgundy.—New Monthly Magazine. 
} <a 


FROM OUR FILES OF ENGLISH PAPERS. 


The money-letters sent from England to Paris, and which remain unclaimed | 


| there, become at the absolute disposal of the French Post Office. Mr. Poulett 
Thomson’s estimate of the annual luss thus incurred by British subjects is 
| £10,000. 

The Ibbotsons.—There is a person residing in Hathersage of the name of Ib- 
botson, who has been collector of King’s Taxes for 36 years. He never left a 
halfpenny unpaid at any of the receipt days, nor ever made a distress for taxes. 
| He is one of six brothers, who are all living. three of whom are between 80 and 
| 90, and three between 70 and 80 years of age. 
— Sheffield Iris. 

Colonel Fairman.—The supporters of the Conservative cause at Ipswich 
gave a dinner on Friday last to John Chevallier Cobbould, Esq., and Henry Gal- 
lant Bristo, Esq., the late Bailiffs of that town, on the occasion of their retire- 
ment from office. Colonel Fairman, being in the town, was invited to join the 
party. In returning thanks for the very cordial reception given to his health, 
the gallant Colonel stated that he had commenced actions against the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, his Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Select Committee, and 
the announcement was received with loud cheers. He was determined, he ob- 
served, to try the legality of the proceedings of the House towards himself, and 
to take the verdict of a British Jury. When he resisted the persecution of the 
House of Commons he was not actuated by any factious motives ; he was no 
demagogue ; patriotic motives only had influenced him. If such practices as 
these were to proceed, if it were admitted that the House of Commons might 
order the production of all papers, communication by letter must be contracted, 
and eventually terminate. 

A Revolutionary Balloon.—The Berlin ** Gesellschafter fur Geist und Herz” 
(Companion for the Mind and Heart) communicates the following fact, which is, 
we believe, very little }..own :— 

‘In the year 1804, M. de K conceived the idea of becoming King of 
Persia. He had lately married a very beautiful wife, and thought of placing her 
onthe throne. He applied to M. Von Klaproth, confided his projects to him, 
and the latter wrote the proclamations to the Persian people, which were en- 
graved on tablets of wood, and many thousand copies printed on tissue paper. 
The original idea of M. de K was to ascend in a balloon in the vicinity of 











himself to the people asa new prophet come from Heaven. A travelling car- 
riage was prepared with a false bottom to conceal the proclamations and the 
balloon. 

*“M. de K proceeded on his journey with his handsome wife, and almost 
reached Persia, but there, as it is said (for the positive knowledge of the re- 
porter ceases here), he was plundered by robbers, into whose hands the carriage 
with the proclamations and balloon fell, and probably nobody has yet discovered 
what the carriage contains.” 

Registration in Scotland.—The sittings of the registration courts throughout 
Scotland have now terminated ; and we rejoice to say, that in every county and 
city with which we are acquainted the results have uniformly been most satis- 
factory to the Conservatives. Alarm, serious and general, has been excited 
through Protestant Scotland at the mission of O'Connell, and his avowed com- 
pact with ministers.— Glasgow Courier. 

We are happy in being enabled to state, from a careful inspection of the re- 
vised list of voters, that the return of two Conservative members for this city is 
a matter easy to achieve. We say this deliberately, and after due considera- 
tion. —Durham Advertiser. 

One of the most remarkable instances of precocity, talent, and application 

upon record, is the celebrated Archeologist Visconti, who died in 1818, at the 
age of 67. When only eighteen months old he knew his alphabet ; at the age 
of two years could distinguish and name the busts of the Roman Emperors, 
| and is said to have read Greek and Latin as well as his native language before 
| he had completed his fourth year. 





| Evans say when the fact of the cruel punishments to which the deluded British 
| auxiliaries are subjected is made known to them, particularly when it is brought 
to recollection that he was indebted for his first seat for Westminster to the ex- 
| pressions of his abhorrence of the system of military flogging? For the most 
| trifling offences the men are flogged according to the disgusting Spanish mode, 
which is considered far more disgraceful than that of the English service. 
| ‘Toplitz, Sept. 27.—The Emperor of Russia arrived here yesterday, accom- 
| panied by Generals Berkendortf and Orloff, and took up his abode in the Pa- 
Jace on the second floor, the first being occupied by his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria. The Empress of Russia and suite, and,the King of Prussia, came di- 
rect from Silesia. 





The Queen and the Duchess of Kent have each of them paid the lessee of 
Drury-lane Theatre 500 guineas for their private boxes. Mr. Bunn received 


nearly 3,000 guineas for private boxes previously to the opening. 


The Royal Navy.—Portsmouth, Oct. 3.—Promotions and Appointments—lLt. 
W. W. P. Johnson (late of the Melville), to the rank of Commander.—Com- 
manders W. J. Cole, S. W. Johnson, Felix Edwin, R. Steuart, end A. Shairp, 





| President; Lieutenants Richard Collinson and George Dashwood, Dr. A. Sin- 
| clair, Surgeon, Mr R. B. Mends, Assistant Surgeon, Mr. John Curtis, Midship- 
man, and Messrs. W. F. Innes, George Bamber. and George Winthrop, Volun- 


Heard, Mate, to the Phenix; Mr. Charles Rainier, Midshipman, to the Rodney ; 
Mr. Edward Matthews, Midshipman, to the Britannia; Mr. J. M. Starcke, Clerk 
| in charge, to the Lark, surveying vessel; Lieuts. C. Dimock and P. Rainier, to 
the Pylades; Lieut. J. Dick, of the North Star, to the Dublin, vice Pierse ; 
Lieuts. G. Langtry, G. Gahan, and C. W. Ross, to the Coast Guard; Mr. J. 
| L. Clarke, Surgeon, to the Nimrod; Lieut. R. Milbanke, Dr. Gunn, Surgeon, 
Mr. W. Jeffrey (Acting Master) and Mr. J. Miller, Midshipman. to the Snake ; 
Mr. E. D. Back, to be Additional Clerk to the Blonde; Lieut. Robert Yule, to 
the out-pension of Greenwich 

Royal Marines—Major John Robyns, of the Plymouth division, is retired upon 
full pay. vice Lieut.-Colone! Graham, deceased ; Brevet Major George Peebles, 


of the Woolwich division, is promoted to the rank of Captain, at Chatham, vice 
Peebles. 

The Pylades, 18, Com. Castle, is lying in Plymouth Sound, waiting a fair 
wind to proceed to the Gambia and Sierra Leone, for which place she carries out 
specie for the Commissariat. 
command the Curlew; Lieutenants S. Grenfell and P. Rainier to join the 
Thalia; Mr. J. G. Stewart, Surgeon of Ascension, and M. F. Siddell, Clerk in 


The youngest is more than 72. | 


the capital, to shower down his proclamations ; and, lastly, to descend and show ; 


Colonel Evans and Military Flogging.—What will the supporters of Colonel | 


to the Coast Guard; Lieut. Richard Bullen, to the Dee; Lieut. Beck, to the | 


is promoted to Plymouth, vice Robyns; First Lieutenant and Adjutant Calamy, | 
| 


She takes as passengers Lieut. E. Norcott, to | 


’ tees the mors intends repairing to Malta, where he will decide whether he 
| shall proceed by Egypt and Bombay to the English possessions in Indi 
| way of Persia.—Suabian Mercury. 1M, OF go by 


tLatest Xutelligence. 


By the packet ship Samson, Capt. Chadwick, from London, 
to the evening of the 10th, and Portsmouth dates of 12th ult. 
found all they contain of interest :— 
| Letters from Genoa of the Ist inst. state, that in consequence of some 
| misunderstanding between the Portuguese government and the King of Sardi- 

nia, that goverument had given orders to fit out immediately three ships of war 

The Farnham hops are fine, but the district is not more than a third of last 
| year’s crop. 
| Mr. Green in his car descended with his balloon at Little Lees, in Bg. 
| sex, England, on the 6th of October, and the farmers who ran to the spot 

fourd Mr. Green asleep, and it was with some difficulty that he was awakened. 

It appeared, from Mr. G.’s statement that he ascended the preceding afternoon 
from Hillindon, and that he landed his companion at Epping. 
| Jt is asserted in the London Globe, that France now has need of her 
| to maintain her laws and therefore cannot disband her troops. 

The quarter’s Revenue was about to be made up and it is said will be found 

to exhibit a favorable state generally. 
| ‘The Prince of Saxe Cobourg is spoken of as the husband of the Princess Vic. 
| toria, the heiress to the crown of England.—(French paper ] 


' 
} 


The Conferences at Toplitz were expected to finish on the 3d or 4th of Oct. 

| Itis stated, that 40,000 peasants have perished with cholera in the deserts 

of Mecca, who had been worn down with fatigue, and were destitute of water - 

and that the desert surrounding Mecca, is, in fact, the dust of men!! ; 
London, Oct. 10.—City, Twelve o’Clock.—We have no political news to-day 

of any importance —The Stock Markets are both very heavy, and little busi- 

ness doing. Two o'Clock.—Consols for Account 90 5-8 3-4; Belgian 102 |-2- 

Colombian 32 1-23; Portuguese 87 1-2 8; Spanish 43 1-2 3-4. . 
London, Oct. 9—The Paris papers of Wednesday are received. It was 

aid that M.Chantelause, one of the unhappy ex-Ministers of Charles X. had lost 

| hisreason. Prince Polignac was said to be seriously indisposed. 

—~»— 

| THE ALLIED SOVEREIGNS AT TOPLITZ. 

| INTERESTING CEREMONY. 

| Toplitz, Sept. 29.—This being the day announced for laying the first stone of 


we have dates 
Below will be 


army 
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earliest dawn, and the innumerable vehicles collected from every part of the 
| country began to get in motion. 
| Atteno’clock a cloud of dust and the rattling of wheels announced that the 


| royal personages were near at hand, and ina few minutes the Imperial carnages, 
| each drawn by six proud horses, dashed in with unceasing rapidity, and set down 
| their distinguished company, the procession being closed by that of the Emperor 
| of Austria, who had with him the Emperor and Empress of Russia, as well as 
| his own Empress. The first carriage contained the Archcuke Charles and his 
| son and daughter, the second one the Dukes Francis and John, the third, the 
| three Princes of Prussia, the fourth the Archduke Michael, brother of the 
| Emperor of Russia, the fifththe Duke of Cumberland and the Marquess of 
| Douro, sixth the King and co-Regent of Saxony, seventh the Duke of Weimar, 
eighth Prince Frederick of Holland. In short, every personage at court, with all 

the members of the family drove up in succession, the gentlemen being all set 
| outin full uniform, and wearing their several crosses and orders, and the ladies 

being in morning dresses of the most varied and expensive descriptions. The 
| old King of Prussia, with General Kleist, who assisted to win the battle, was in 
| the last carriage before that of the Emperors. The crowd formed in the most 
| perfect order on each side of the road as the carriages passed, but there was no 
| cheering even for the Emperor, and the curiosity of the people seemed to await 
one particular person—namely, the Emperor of Russia. 

As soon asthe Imperial party arrived, the grand Austrian band played the 
Russian National Anthem, and as they entered the square the military presented 
arms, and the cannon gave the salute. Boththe Empresses and the Princess of 
| Lignitz, (wife of the King of Prussia,) attended by all their courtly dames, took 
possession of the pavilion, and the Princes, Knights, Generals, and other officers, 
ranged themselves around them, while the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, and Prince Metternich advanced to the platform, 
| and then the ceremony of high mass was performed, the great personages being 
| uncovered and kneeling down at those parts where custon prescribes. 
| The mass having been concluded, the three sovereigns, stil! aécompanied by 
Prince Metternich, who alone had the honour of being placed on an equality 
with them, deposited in a stone, hollowed out for the occasion, a quantity of 
medals and coins and a written description on parchment, attested by each of 
them of the event, which was immediately soldered up and put into its place in 
| the centre of the platform, and the two Emperors then embraced and kissed each 

other, and both embraced and kissed the king of Prussia, and the two Empresses 
| advancing from the Pavilions standing by the altar, repeated the same courtesy, 
and, after another discharge of artillery and musketry, the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of the monument was concluded. 
| The distinguished company now broke up, and again entering the carriages, 
| proceeded to one of the beautiful hills forming part of the field of battle, where a 
| triumphal arch, with a lion rampant and an inscription signifying that he protect- 
| ed those who were dear to him, was built across the road in honour of the Impe- 
rial visiters, and then the Emperors and the Princes, and their suite, took pos- 
session of the horses, which were sent from the Emperor’s stables in the 
morning. Three tents gaily decorated with the colours of the three nations 
were spread in this field, and the Empress and the ladies of their suite reposed 
for a few minutes, and took refreshments in them. They were soon, however, 
again in motion, and we, who had gone on before to secure places at Culm, saw 
, the long line wind slowly up the hill; and the Emperor of Austria setting the 
example, as they approached the spot, every one dismounted from their horses 
| or descended from their carriages, and each Emperor leading his Empress, and 
the King of Prussia, supported by his sons, with the whole bevy of lords and 


| ladies, walked on the high road under an arch of military trophies, till they came 


to the place where the large Austrian monument to the memory of General Col- 
lerado is situated. 

The Emperor of Austr.a wearing a white uniform, with red pantaloons and a 
crimson scarf, led the Empress, who was dressed in a white muslin over a blue 
slip; and the Emperor of Russia in dark green uniform, with white breeches and 
large dragoon boots, led his Empress, who wore white over rose colour; and the 
| King of Prussia in blue, with a blue scarf, advanced with Prince Metternich, 
who wore all dark green, and scarf of the same colour, Hessian boots, and a 
| cocked hat with a gold fringed border. They were followed by the Princely 


November &l, 


almost ante-diluvian acquaintance, (so might he well be, for he was Irish, and 
Jreland is, beyond question, Pre-Adamite,) who thought to halve the distance 
between Barnet and London, by dividing the miles with his pedestrian partner ; 
(you will meet with the anecdote in the last original farce.) And yet, when he 


has grown up, we would have him believe that a double-head is not so thick asa 








charge of the Buzzard, together with twenty supernumerary boys for disposal in 
the squadron, natives of the Scilly Islands, which the Government have given 
employment to, on the representation of the distressed inhabitants of those 
islands. Jt is said the Pylades will be only one year on the coast of Africa, and 
two years in the West Indies, and that in future the African squadron is to be 


single one; and that the object which is invisible to two blind eyes, may be 
plainly seen by four. ‘To say this, is simply to assert, that a man is all the sincerer 
for being double-faced%,that two bad voices in a duet are infinitely sweeter than a 
sweet one singing alone. When we hear a human being make such an allegation, 
we might call him an alligator, and be as true to him, as he is to truth. 

Lucky it is for us all, that those who have most truly instructed, most deeply 
delighted us, looked scornfully on this doctrine, and complacently on themselves. 
fortunat 
did not fling down his pen in the middle of his mighty task, and go forth to take 


counsel of the commentator, touching the folly of Lear and the wisdom of the 
Fool '—most fortunate, that he never went about to catch the whisperings of | 
hat ancient and most impudent insinuator, yclept Advice Gratis! Happy too, 
tthy Milton was vain enough to think his own head as worthy of trust as the 

s of two of his critics, and to fancy he could hear the far-on harmony 

me, even though he serupled to * tag” his lines according to other people's 

If two heads be better than one, then four are better than two, and the monster 
ranks higher than man. Then had Hydra a hundred times more brain than Ho- 
mer. let no disereet heart think it. There is one predicament in which two 
sculls may tter than one—in a boat, going against tide. ‘Iwo hats, we 


grant, may | ter than ene ; 
head. It { sole and 


} 1 
lesseaness Oj 


yet, isoneenoughat atime. It is so with the 
self-relying. We like to wear ours in single 
S wn shoulders, and not Jet it hanker after a place on other 
Po sec strength and confidence so, is to flatter ourselves that we are 
t ause we have the doctor always with us. Are two doc- 
No; the summoning of the second physician is the sum- 
Ortwo wives'—atatime? Ask at the Old Bailey 
notion comes to this assumption, that every hat one meets 
ind that a head is a head all the world over. The fallacy is 
very 1we gointo. Wherever two or three are gathered together, 
tome in his nightcap, or hung it up in his hat 


the not 


his head at | 
nted a Greek version of Homer, attempt to foist two Eng- 

thea } ® =] 
neither, when we ask fora Pope, affect to palm off a 
perior 


i 


J nething immensely We care for qu 


ality, not for 


e for thee—oh! best of worlds that we have yet seen—that Shakspeare | 


supplied with cruisers in a similar manner. 


His Majesty has been pleased, by his royal letters patent, bearing date the 2Ist | 
ult., to appoint John Richards, Esq., Solicitor-General in Ireland, in the room of 
the Right Hon. M. O’Loghlen, appointed Attorney-General. 


The Lord Chancellos of Ireland has appointed Henry John Segrave, Esq., of | 
| Clencarrig, Wicklow, tothe Commission of the Peace for that county. This 
| gentleman is a Roman Cathoiic. 


By a proclamation which appears in yesterday's Gazette the port of Castries, 
in St. Lucia, is declared, under the provisions of an * Act to Regulate the Trade 
of the British Possessions Abroad,” to be a free warehousing port for all the 
purposes of the said act. 

Yesterday evening the third centenary of the translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was celebrated by the Southwark Bible Society, Mr. Briscoe, the late 
member for East Surrey, in the chair; who, having opened the proceedings by 
an appropriate speech, called onthe Rev. Mr. Clayton to move the first resolu- 
tion: that gentleman laboured with much zeal and success to impress upon the 
minds of his hearers the great truth, so well expressed by Chillingworth, that 
‘the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of the Protestant.’ He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Sanderson Robins, who concluded a forcible speech by observing, 
that the time had come for the believers in the Gospel not to inquire whether 
they were Churchmen or Dissenters, but for them to unite in disseminating the 
sacred truths of Christianity, by the circulation of the Scriptures for the pur- 
pose of keeping by the truth. Dr. Kenny, the next speaker, expressed an 
earnest hope that so important an event would in future be honoured with a4 an- 
nual celebration. 
dressed the meeting, which was very numerously and respectably attended, all 
present evincing the profoundest interest in the sacred object which brought 
them together, and the sanctity of that bond by which they were united as 
Christians, as Protestants, and as Englishmen. 


. . . . 
Prinse Puckler Muskaw writes on the 29th of June from Sfar. bay of Kabes, 


‘ 
: : ; 

that he is surrounded with ancient edifices falling to ruins. At the foot of the 
mountain commences the great desert of Zahara, which the Prince is about to 
visit He has a strong eacort During daytime he travels seven or eight Ger- 


man miles int 


he shade, in a heat of 39 degrees of Reaumur. On his return to 





The Rev. Messrs. Rose, Curling, and Binning, severally ad- | 


| retinue in that variety of uniforms which I might in vain attempt to describe, 
| and by a host of noble ladies whose bright complexions and substantial forms 
| looked far better than they did at the drawing room. The Empress of Austria 
| looked very well, but the Empress of Russia is a fading beauty, and those who 
had seen her a few years ago deplored how much she has been changed. The 
| Princess of Lignitz was the belle of the day, and I must say she is still beautiful, 
and justifies her former reputation. She wore a green silk and unbecoming hat, 
but her fine person could not be spoiled by dress, and her bright eyes and glowing 
complexion would defy the malice of an envious milliner. 

The two great personages of the day were the Emperor of Russia and Prince 
Metternich. Prince Metternich is now advanced in years, and his face begins 
to show the marks of time; but the expression is that of mildness and reflec; 


| tion—of thought—of grief—of serious, steady and good sense. 


My old friend corporal Trim was at his post, and I saw with delight the Arch- 
duke Charles go up and shake him by the hand, and call him companion in arms, 
and the old fellow successively presented to the Emperors and their Empresses. 

t was delicious to behold the hearty veteran dressed out in his best attire, rattan 
in hand, and not a speck to be seen from bo »t-heel tu hat-crown, standing as if 
an iron bar was thrust through him, with his hand, the palm turned out to his hat, 
; and answering all the questions put to him as if he were befure a Court-martial. 

In vain the Empress smiled and the Emperor laughed, and the Archduke and 

King of Prusia familiarly led bim on—no, not a word but ya or nein, and the 
| same dry tale told invariably in the same manner. He was equally grave with 
| the minor fry of the suite, and the youngest boy could get nothing beyond the 
| starched look and stern response. The old fellow was all this time as proud as 

possible, and his heart was melting, and if it was not agaiost the pride of a sol- 
dier, he would have wept for joy; but I saw him work his bluff face into iron 
ruggedness, to pass a drill severer than any he went through in his youth. His 
pretty cottage attracted the Empress of Russia’s notice, and the King of Prussia 
having proposed to look at it, the old boy shouldered his cane, and Jed the way 
as if he headed a storming party. The whole of the Sovereigns and their 

Queens examined the cottage in detail, and I have no doubt left poor Trim sub- 

stantial marks of their bounty. It will be a lucky day for him and for his son, 
who is a captain inthe regiment of which he was a corporal, as I heard the 

Archduke Charles recommend them both. 

The King of Prussia, the Archduke Charles, and General Kleist, ther from 
the platform of the monument explained the course of the battle which had beep 
fought there in 1813, and was rendered so remarkable by the capture of Vau- 
damme and the greater part of his army 

The battle in many respects resembled Waterloo, and Kleist, the Bluc her ot 

this occasion, had the pleasure of pointing out to-day to an auditory of princes 
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pis share in the action. Even old Corporal Trim was in request, when it was 
founc that he was wounded at the same time with General Collerado Mansfield, 
to whom the Austrian monument is devoted. The Sovereigns and their suite 
then returned to their carriages, and all went into Toplitz at dinner at 2 o'clock, 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria, as usual, entertaining them. 

A grand mass similar to that Mhave described took place erday, about four 
English miles from here, but it is unnecessary to repeat the same scene. The 
day was spent in the manner previously noticed—dinner at one— a walk or ride 
after it—the theatre at six—-and the undress ball at nine—and bed at eleven.— 
As to the Congress no one knows anything about it, and unless it be held in the 
field, at dinner, or in bed, I know not how it can take place, for I find the Sove- 
reigns all occupied from morning to night, out of doors or in festivities within. 
[cannot learn that the three Monarchs have been absolutely alone together since 
they came here for more than five minutes.—London Morning Herald. 

—>— 
LOWER CANADA. 


From the Quebec Mercury. 


Last night the Assembly went into Committee of the whole, on the dranght 
of the Address to the Throne in answer to the opening Speech. It had already 
been agreed upon and printed for the use of the Members, aud underwent in 
the discussion of Jast night only a few unimportant alterations. 
Jength of this document, which will be found under the account of the routine 
business of ghe Assembly, leaves us 10 room for the debate, and indeed the late 
hour of adjournment, past one o'clock, has not allowed our reporter to put his 
notes, takenin French, in form for translation. We must therefore, unwil- 
lingly, defer our report of what passed till our next publication. The following 
very brief precis of the leading features of Mr. Speaker Papineau’s harangue 
are sketched from the recollections verbally communicated te us by a friend. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee, the reading of the Ad- 
dress, paragraph by paragraph, commenced.—The first and second passed with- 
out amendment, but on reading the third paragraph, for which we refer to the 
Address, Mr. Clapham moved in amendment ‘that all the words in that pa- 
ragraph after the word ‘ Administration’ be struck out, and the following in- 
serted in lieu thereof ;”"— 

“ We consider it a proof of the wisdum and magnanimity with which his 
Majesty has listened to our complaints, that a Commission, of which your Ex- 
cellency is the head, has been appointed for the purpose of enquiring fullv, and 
upon the spot, into the complaints which have been made, and we confidently 
hope that the conc!usions to which the Commissioners will come, and the final 
result of their labours will be satisfactory to all classes of his Majesty's aub- 
jects.” 

This called up Mr. Speaker Papineau, who declaimed at great length and 
with much warmth on this amendment. He considered, he said, the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners an insult to the House, it cast a doubt upon the re- 
presentations which had been gravely and deliberately made by that Body in 
their petitions, to the King and to the two Houses of the Imperial Parliament. 
If information was wanted on the grievances of the people, that House was 
the proper channel through which tt was to be obtained, and to seek it by any other 
was degrading and insulting to the Representative Branch. The Act which gave 
a Constitution to Canada, he said had been referred to as a boon for which the 
Canadians ought to be grateful. He saw no cause for gratitude—it had con- 
ferred no favour on any class of his Majesty's subjects. Those who were of 
British birth enjoyed all that it conferred as their patrimony—and those who 
had been the subjects of France acquired the same rights on giving their alle- 
giance to the new possessors of the soil, and becoming themselves British 
subjects. 

The Commissioners, he asserted, had no constitutional or lezal powers vested 
in them. They might to be sure draw up a Report and submit it to his Majes- 
ty’s Government ;—if it coincided with the declared wishes of the House, who 
were competent also to report, well and good,—thereZwould be no harm done, 
but their work would be superfluous: for, if they differed from what the 
Assembly advanced, they might be assured that that body would not recede 
one iota from what it had demanded, but would enforce its claim to the utmost. 

The Hon Speaker continued at great length in the same style, and was replied 
to by Mr. Gugy in a manly and eloquent speech, which occupied nearly an 
hour in the delivery, but of which we must postpone a sketch till Tuesday. 

Of the Address itis not necessary for us further to speak, it shows even 

without the comment which the language of the Hon. Speaker affurds, that 
concession on the part of Government so far from producing conciliation has 
only led to more excessive demands urged in a more arrogant tone. ~ In short, 
that the complaint with which the Speaker and most of his confederates are 
affected is one in which ** encrease of appetite doth grow’ in proportion as its 
cravings are indulged. 

ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 


To his Excellency, the Right Honourable Archibald Earl of Gosford, &c. &c. 
May it please your Excellency, 

1.—We, his Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects the Commons of Lower 
Canada in Provincial Parliament assembled, humbly thank your Excellency for 
your speech at the opening of the present Session. 

2. We congratulate your Excellency on his Majesty's determination to call to 
the head of the Government of this Province in the person of your Excellency, a 
representative whose habits and former station, have, independently of his other 
qualifications, rendered him more able to accomplish this important charge. We 
congratulate your Excellency in like manner on your safe arrival among us. 

3. -It is indeed under no ordinary circumstances that your Excellency has 
assumed the reins of administration. J’he Government has not for some time 
past, sufficiently possessed the confidence of this House and the people. to fulfil 
the purposes of ils institution. In this state of things, it was in conformity to 
the ancient custom of Parliament, and in the spirit of the Constitution itself, as 
well as for the advantage of his Majesty’s subjects and of the Government in 
this Province, that this House adopted constitutional means for obtaining the 
redress of grievances and abuses. We shall see with pleasure that his Majes- 
ty’s Government has acquired that practical and local knowledge of the Pro- 
vince which is necesssry for the discernment of the most appropriate remedies. 
It is therefore with feelings of hope that we contemplate the extensive powers, 
attributions and circumstances with which your Excellency has commenced the 
arduous duties of your exalted office. —Yeas 45, Nays 8. 

5.—We ought not to fail here to declare most respectfully te your Excellency, 
that the great body of the people of this Province, without distinction, consider the 
extension of the Elective principle, and its application to the Constitution of the 
Legislative Council in particular,—the repeal of the Acts passed in Great Britain 

nm matters concerning the internal Government of the Province, and fully witbin 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial Parliament, as well as of the privileges con- 
ferred by such Acts ;—and the full and unrestrained enjoyment on the part of 
the Provinciai Legislature and of this house of their Legislative and constitutional 
rights ;—as being essential to the prosperity, welfare and happiness of his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Canadian Subjects and as being necessary to ensure their confi- 
dence in his Government, and their future welfare and contentment under it, 
and to remove the causes which have been obstacles thereto.— And we also most 
respectfuliy pray your Excellency, that in those future communications to which 
vou have alluded between your Excellency and his most Gracious Majesty or his 
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: _ TEXAS INTERNATIONAL LAW. _ 
mportant Opinion.—The atinexed Opinion of Judges Thompson and Betts, 


_ was pronounced on Friday morning before the Grand Jury of the Circuit Court 


| sitting in this 


| 
| 


collections for the purpose of enabling 
| civil war with the sovereignty of 


| 


| 
| 


| ings held in this district or State, and 


city : 

an Grand Jary of the United States for the Southern District of New York, | 

in 4 second Circuit, respectfully submit to the Honorable Circuit Court of the | 
Jnited States, the following inquiry in relation to a matter at present under | 
eir consideration. 


“Is it, or not, a violation of the 6th section of the Act of Congress passed 









of the oppressed minority of those of British origin? Will their rights be 
respected, or will they indeed be able to live in the country at all ! 

But why should the form of government be altered? Is not the British 
Constitution good enough for people, the bulk of whom have little or no compre- 
hension of abstract liberty? And is it not absurd, that a body of, men, 
many of whom cannot write their own names, and who are elected for the 
most part, by a constituency possessing not even the commonest rudiments of 





on the 20th of April, 1818, entitled an Act in addition to an Act tor the punish- | education, should busy themselves in attempting to amend that which the wis- 


ment of crimes against the United States therein mentioned, that meetings should 
be held in that District, and committees appointed to provide means and make 
the inhabitants of Texas to engage in a 
ae Mexico, now at peace with the United States. 
(Signed) “ Gipgon Tucker.” 
In answering, the foregoing inquiry, the Court will confine itself to the facts 
stated, and the section of the law referred to. The inquiry is, whether meet- 
ittees appointed to provide means 
and make collections for the purpose of enabling the inhabitants of Texas to en- 
gage im acivil war with the Sovereignty of Mexico, is violation of the law 
referred to. ‘That section of the Act is as follows : 
ie Sec. 6.—And be it further enacted, that if any person shall within the ter- 
ritory or jurisdicticn of the United States, begin, or set on foot, or provide or 
prepare the means for any military expedition or enterprize, to be carried on 
from thence against the territories or dominions of any foreign Prince or State, 








or of any colony, district or people, with whom the United States are at peace, | 


‘ery person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 


dom of ten centuries was éxhausted to complete! Nay more, to put a practical 
question, does not the fact of these persons, in calling for unconstitutional reme- 
dies to redress their grievances, prove that their wishes are unconstitutional ! 
The British Constitution has the power to purify itself—it carries with it the 
elements of its own purification, and under its benign shadow no man can suffer 
in his person, his liberty, or his property. The American Colonists of 1774 con- 
tended, distinctly, for the administration of the Constitution in its purity ;—they 
were perfectly content with it, and only complained of its being infringed ; and 
surely, if it was pure enough for such men as Washington, Adams, and 
Hancock, it ought to be so for Messre. Papineau and Viger. 

It is in vain to talk of an elective council so long as the British monarchy is su- 
preme in Canada. If an act of that kind was recommended by the Governor 
and passed by the Assembly, it never would receive the sanction of the Coun- 
cil. And should his Majesty's Ministry in an evil hour allow such an act 


shall he fined not exceeding three thousand dollars, and imprisoned not more to pass the;refurmed House of Commons, and procure for it the promise of the 


than three years.” 

This section applies only to military expeditions and enterprises to be carried 
on from the Umited States against any fereign power with which we are at 
peace. ‘* No person shall begin or set on foot, or provide or prepare the means 
for any military expedition or enterprise to be carried on from thence ;” that is, 
from the U. States, or the territory within their jurisdiction. Donations in 
money, or any thing else, to the inhabitants of Texas, to enable them to engage 
in a civil war with the sovereignty of Mexico, is in no sense beginning or setting 
on foot, or providing the means for a military expedition from the United States 
or their territory. The answer therefore to the question put by the Grand Jury 
is, that the facts stated do not amount to any offence under the 6th section of 
the Act referred to. 


| King’s signature, we have, thank God, yet a House of Lords to stand up and 


“stay the plague.” 
We have copied to-day the conclusion of an article in the Quarterly Review, 

| on Mr. Quin’s work, describing his voyage down the Danube, &c. In the por- 
| tion we have transferred to our columns, the policy of Russia is descanted om 
| rather freely, but we think, at the same time, with great truth. It is folly to 
deny that Russia has abated one jot of her designs on Constantinople since the 
days of Cathezine, and it would be equal folly to say, that these designs do not 
appear mere propitious to the authors of them now, than at any former period. 
| The last war between the two countries added vastly to the strength of Russia 





—=<e | on the shores of the Black Sea, and the fatal apathy of England, when applied 


BRILLIANT APPEARANCE OF THE HEAVENS. 

[The splendid appearance in the heavens, which was witnessed on Tuesday 
night, is described in the New Haven Herald as follows, by Professor Olmsted, 
who occasionally favours the public with his useful observations. ] 

Auroral Phenomenon.—Last night, our northern hemisphere was adorned with 
a display of auroral lights remarkably grand and diversified. It was first ob- 
served at fifteen minutes before 7 o'clock, (mean time,) when an illumination of 
the whole northern sky, resembling the break of day, was discernible through 
the openings in the clouds. About 18 degrees east of north, was a broad column 
of shining vapour tinged with crimson, which appeared and disappeared at inter- 
vals. A westerly wind moved off the clouds, rendering the sky nearly clear by 
8 o'clock, when two broad white columns which had for some time been gather- 
ing between the stars Aquila and Lyra on the west, and the Pleiades and Aries 
on the east, united above, so as to complete a luminous arch, spanning the hea- 
vens a little south of the prime vertical. The whole northern hemisphere being 


more or less illuminated, and separated from the southern by this zone, was | 


thrown into striking contrast with the latter, which appeared of a dark slate 


| colour, as though the stars were shining through a stratum of black clouds. 


| 


| 
| 


The zone moved slowly to the south until about nine o’clock, when it had 
reached the bright star in the Eagle in the west, and extended a little south of 
the constellation Aries in the east. From this time, it began to recede north- 
ward, at a nearly uniform rate, until 20 minutes before 11, when a vast number 
of columns, white and crimson, began to shoot up, simultaneously, from all 
parts of the northern hemisphere, directing their course towards a point a few 
degrees south and east of the zenith, around which they arranged themselves 
as around a common focus. The position of this point was between the Plei- 
ades and Alpha Lrietis, and south of the Bee, having a right ascension of 42 
deg., and a declination of 24 deg., as nearly as could be determined without the 
aid of instruments; but this comes so near to the pole of the dipping needle and 
to the magnetic meridian, that we need not hesitate to conclude that, agreeably 
to what has been observed of similar phenomena before, the columns arranged 
themselves exactly in obedience to the laws of terrestrial magnetism. 

Soon after 11 o'clock, commenced a striking display of those undulatory 
flashes, denominated inthe Northern regions Merry Dancers. ‘They consist of 
thin waves or sheets of light, coursing each other with immense speed. Those 
undulations which play upon the surface of a field of rye, When gently agitated 
by the wind, may give to the reader a faint idea of these auroral waves. 
these crimson columns, the most dense and beautiful of all, as it ascended to- 
wards the common focus, (the vanishing point of perspective for parallel lines,) 
crossed the planet Jupiter, then at an altitude of 36 degrees. The appearance 
was peculiarly interesting, as the planet shone through the crimson cloud, with 
its splendour apparently augmented rather than diminished. 

A few shooting stars were seen at intervals, some of which were above the 
ordinary magnitude and brightness. One that came from between the feet of 


the Great Bear, at 8 minttes after one o’clock, and fell apparently near to the | 
| earth, exhibited a very white and dazzling light; and, as it exploded, scattered | 


| shining fragments, very much after the manner of a sky rocket. 


} 
| 
| 


As early as 7 o'clock, the magnetic needle began to show unusual agitation, 
and it has been since carefully observed by Mr. Loomis. Near 11 o’clock, when 
the streamers were rising, and the corona forming, the disturbance of the needle 
was very remarkable, causing a motion of 1 deg. 4 sec. in five minutes time.— 


| This disturbance continued until 10 o’clock this morning, the needle having 


——— 





traversed an entire range of one degree and 40 minutes, while its ordinary diur- 
nal deflection is not more than 4 minutes. 
The thermometer at 11 o’clock was 33 degrees; it shortly fell to 31, and 


remained nearly at this point during the rest_of the night—a degree of cold con- 


siderably below that of the few preceding nights.—The ground this morning 
was covered with a copious white frost, indicating an unusual depos ion of wa- 
tery vapour. 

At about 3 o’clock. the sky grew cloudy, and the moon rising sl 
wards, farther observations were prevented ; but the continued diswurbance of 
the magnetic needle would induce the belief, that the aurora continued through 


, the night, and even to a late hour this morning. 


Government on the subject of the great interests of this province, your Excellency ! 


will be pleased not to lose sight of this firm convictionon the part of the people, 
which we feel incommon with them.-—Y eas 45, Nays 8. 

6.—The desire manifested by your Excellency to obtain the good-will of the 
Canadians of all ranks and classes and the confidence and respect of the Re- 
presentatives of the people, is our warranty of your Excellency’s intention to do 
all in your power for the welfare of the country —We thank your Excellency 
for your declaration that as head of the Provincial Legislature, you will co-operate 
with us in the redress of every evil which it may be necessary to correct. 

17.—We thank your Excellency for having recognised the constitutional pri- 
vileges of this House, with regard to its Contingent Expenses. 

21.—The request made by your Excellency in consequence of measures here- 
tofore adopted by the Executive power, and with regard to which we have already 
humbly expressed our opinions to his Majesty's Government, is so intimately 
connected with the same rights and privileges that it will be our duty to take it 
into consideration with the same views and sentiments.—Yeas 45, Nays 8. 

22.—We ought, however, to express to your Excellency our conviction that 
the application of any sums of money subject to the control of this House, with- 
out the consent of the Representatives of the People, would tend to create an 


| The Samson, from London, has arrived, bringing papers to the 12th ult. 


| 


obstacle to the arrangements contemplated by his Majesty's Government, which | 


we sincerely desire to see completed. 
28.—We pray to be allowed to assure Your Excellency, that the representations 
which have been made by this House and by the people, onthe subject of the 
present constitution of the Legislature of this Province, were so made after 
mature deliberation, anda most careful consideration of the principles of Govern- 
ment and of pastevents With a conscientious conviction of its necessity, and 
n our desire to establish harmony between the high constituted authorities in 
this Province, and to ensure the happiness of its Inbabitants for a long period to 


come asa portion of the Empire over which his most Gracious Majesty pre- | 


. 7 a - 7, ] 
sides,—we have prayed for the extension of the elective principle to the Legislative 
The general opinion of the people gives additional strength to our con- 


cou 


cy “ne il 

tion, that no arrangement of a merely administrative a nd temporary natur 

| that harmony which in common with your Excellency, we hac so much at 

. with a view to the full and effective representation in the Lé gislature of 

y, of the rights, interests, desires and wants of the people thereol.— 
1cas 15, N iys8. 


ecuntre 


Yale College, Nov. 18. O. 





Died, suddenly, on Wednesday evening the 4th of November, at his residence, 
Hyde Hall, Otsego county, George Clarke, Esq., in the 68th year of his age. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 93 a 93 per cent. prem, 
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We 
have made a few extracts, but they do not contain any intelligence of importance. 





Canada.—Since our last we have received the Address of the House of As- 
sembly to Lord Gosford, in reply to his Excellency’s Speech et the opening of 
the present Session of the Legislature. From this Address we have made some 
extracts, and marked passages in italics which seem to merit special attention. We 
have also preserved a part of the speech of Mr. Speaker Papineau, the leader 
of the French party, in which he denies the legality of the Commission lately 
sent out, and of which Lord Gosfurd is the head. These extracts give us but 
In fact, 
the reiterated de:nands of the Assembly for an electire council, a body analagous 
to the House of Lords, must for ever present an insuperable barrier to any set- 
tlement in the minds of all those who respect and value the British Constitution 


little hope that any accommodation of the difficulties will take place. 


Almost daily the conviction is forced upon us, that the discontented party is un- | 


| willing to receive, nay, determined to prevent any accommodation that does not 


throw unlimited power into their hands. They make no distinction between 
reform and revolution, but demand incessantly such a change in the Constitution 
and Government of the country as cannot fail to revolutionize it. Why should 
the Legislative Council under a monarchy be elective’ And if once conceded, 
would not the demand be instantly made to elect the Governor also! Certainly, for 
every argument used in favour of the one is equally applicable to the other. With 
the three branches of the Legislature made elective, and with a diminution, or, 


perhaps, abrogation of the King’s power to place a veto on the acts of the Colo- | 


nial Legislature, what need is there of any assistance or control of the Govern- 
ment at home? It is to us as clear as the sun at noon, that with an elective 
mother country is at onve extinguished, and the 


What 


t will the 


council, the supremacy of the 


dominancy of French tyranny established in its 


One of | 


‘tly after- | 


n become 
i 


to by Turkey for aid, in the early part of Lord Grey’s administration, has, of 
necessity, thrown the Sultan into the arms of Nicholas, and advanced the de- 
signs of the latter at least aquarter of a century. The secret article of a trea- 
ty,in which the Porte engages not to allow any ship of war to pass into the 
Euxine, gives perfect security to Russia while she augments her naval 
| power in that sea to one hundred ships of the line. With such a force, 
| andewith France neutralized, Russia can, in three weeks, sweep every British 
| ship from the Mediterranean, .This inauspicious state of things is at last be- 
| ginning to attract the attention in England which it merits, and we shall, ere 
| long, have occasion to revert to the subject. In the meantime, we crave 
attention to the article referred to in the outset of this paragraph. 





We have inserted to-day the opinion of the Courts relative to the succours 

now sending to the people of Texas by the citizens of the United States. It is 
of great importance to all those who feel an interest in that fine country. Money 
| appears, by the public newspapers, to be collecting in various parts of the coun- 
| try, and men, arms, and ammunition are proceeding from al! quarters. The 
| news of the capture of Goliad is confirmed. 
We are happy to announce that another fine packet is placed in the Jamaica 
| line of Messrs. Fowler, Gordon, & Co.—the Emily, commanded by that expe- 
| rienced seaman and good fellow, Capt. Crane. 
| gers, and will touch at St. Croix on her way. 
| vessel, with elegant accommodations. 


| A recent Order in Council declares the port of Castries, in the Island of St. 
| Lucia, to be a free warehousing port. 
| La Sonnambula was repeated on Monday, Thursday, and again last night, to 
| brilliant and overflowing houses. The singing and acting of Mrs. Wood sur- 
passee all her former efforts, and her execution of the character is the theme of 
| general admiration. The conclusion of the second act is a perfect triumph, and 
places the fair vocalist in the foremost rank of her profession 
The piece is one of Bellini’s happiest efforts ; it was played by Madame Ma- 
| libran with a success almost unprecedented, both in Paris and London. In the 
| hands of this distinguished person it acquired general renown for the author, 
The part of 
La Sonnambula was originally written for Pasta, to whose fine tragic powers it 
is so well adapted. She of course sang it as written, as does also Mrs. Wood. 
Madame Malibran caused it to be adapted to her contra alto voice, which 
enabled her to give it immense effect. The part of Elvino, so well 
performed by Mr. Wood, was written for Rubini, whose high tenor voice is so 
The song, ** Love thee, love thee still,” is Mr. Wood's chef 
Mr. Brough sustains his part 


She sails this day full of passen- 
She is in all respects a beautiful 








whose recent premature death the musical world so much regret. 


| well known. 
d’wuvre, and brought down torrents of applause. 
well, and Mrs. Conduit, Mrs. Vernon, and Mr. Richings, deserve to be remem- 
bered. We understand that the same opera will be repeated on Monday, and 
again on Tuesday for Mrs. Wood's benefit. 

On Wednesday both Mr. and Mrs. Wood sing at the Chatham-street Chapeb 
for Mr. Horn’s Benefit, after which they proceed again to Boston, and will not, 
we regret to learn, re-appear in New York before March, as their engagements 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, will fill up the intervening time.— 
We shall publish the music of Mr. Wood’s song “ Love thee, love thee still,” in 
our next number. 

We must not omit to call the attention of our musical readers to Mr. Horn’s 
benefit, which takes place on Wednesday, when will be performed his own ora- 
| torio, the Remission of Sin. We find the following in the New York Musical 





Journal :— 

Music in America.—That our transatlantic bretbren are just now making a 
stride—and a very long one too—in music, is manifest. A monthly publication, 
handsome in its form, paper, and print, and entitled the American Mus?cal .Jour- 
nal, has just published its 7th number, and is solely devoted to essays and reports 

| of this science. The contents of each number, with the exception of accounts 
of their own domestic musical report, are, as we might have forestalled, chiefly 
reprints of popular English works. ‘Thus James’ popular '* Word or Two on the 
Flute,’ and Bacon’s ** Elements of Vocal Science,’ have been nearly republished 
in these pages. But the circumstance of the reprint of these English essays, 
however galling to the English authors, who receive not one single sous for their 
pains, does not alter the fact, that music in America is beginning to be felt and 
appreciated : for ifthere were none to read, there would be none to print. There 
is another fact too, ‘more stubborn still,’ which is more honourable to the Amerj- 
can patrons of this * science divine.” Mr. Charles E. Horn, our own familiarly 
called ** Cherry ripe Horn,”’ it appears is located in that magnificent country, and 
has recently produced a new oratorio, entitled the Remission of Sin, which he 
composed expressly for the ‘* New York Sacred Music Society.” This was 
performed in that city for the first time at the Society’s Hall, in Chatham-street, 
on Thursday, May 7th, 1835, to a splendid audience (so says the account) of 
nearly one thousand five hundred persons. We were ever amongst those who 
greatly admired the genius of Charles Horn; for it was always evident to us, 
that his popular ballads of ‘* Cherry ripe,” “ I’ve been roaming.” the “ Deep, 
deep sea.” and a few others (although evidently written for the multitude) had a 
degree of elegance and refinement about them, which made it apparent that the 
composer could cope with much loftier thernes.—London New Harmonicon. 

The Harpers have just re-published the “ Rambler in America,” by Mr. 
Charles Joseph Latrobe. As we copied largely from the review of the London 
Quaterly of this work in our last number, it is scarcely necessary to say more 
than to announce the appearance of the re-publication, as we have just done. 
It may be had of all the booksellers, and, we understand, meets a rapid sale. 

Mr. Jobn Doyle, 12 Liberty street, to whom the Catholics of this country are 
so much indebted for valuable, useful, and cheap works, has just published the 
Life of the late celebrated Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare, long well known in his 
political writings by the signature of “J. K. L.”) The work is a duodecimo, 
of about 300 pages, and records with candour and brevity the principal events 
of the life of that eminent man. 








+ * Persons intending to become new subscribers to the next volume, will 
confer a favour on us by forwarding their names as early as possible; and by 
joing so immediately, they will be supplied with the next six er inter- 
vening numbers without charge. We make this small sacrifice, in order to bring 

e date of the subscriptions to a convenient period, viz:, the first of the year 
This arrangement does not of course, apply to the existing list of subscribers. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON. 
BY A FOREIGNER. } 


The first time I saw Napoleon was in 1835, shortly after his return from 
Elba. ‘The palace was surrounded by immense crowds from morning till night, | 
day after day, at his first arrival. The short interval of peace had drawn vast | 
numbers of forcigners to Parts, and all were eager to get a sight of the Emperor, 
who had become, in a ten-fold degree, an object of curiosity, in consequence of 
the unparalleled boldness of the adventure which he had just accomplished, and 
the desperate struggle which now evidently awaited him. Understanding that 
he was to be present at a religious service in Notre Dame, I took measures for 


securing a place. 
Napoleon sat upon an clevated stage or platform, raising several feet high, in 
the nave of the church. His brother Lucien and Joseph were seated by his 
side. The first thing that struck me on viewing bim was his unceasing restless- 
ness, and the constant activity with which his eyes were moving in all direc- 
tions The effect was remarkable, and produced the strangest impression on 
my feelings. I do not think there was a single instance in which his limbs 
were not in motion,—hands, feet, head, shoulders, body,—all changing position 
with a quickness that denoted the uneasy spirit within. His eyes were remark- 
able—not in colour, for they were of a light grey, but in an expression of (I can- 
not tell what) a sort of chilliness or icy deadness that shot through you with 
a keener glance than ever beamed from the blackest orbits of a Calabrian. | 
do not wonder at the dread which they caused Canova, who called them ** occhi 
di pesce morto,” and suid they frightened him. He exhibited certain movements | 
himself of the use of his arms, that gave me the impression of his | 
1, though Iam not aware that any other person has described 
| 


in availing 
being left-han 
him with this peculiarity. | 

He remained seated upon this elevation, as nearly as [ can remember, about | 
twenty minutes; and thoggh surrounded by his brothers, and I do not remember 
how many other persons of distinction, I did not remark that he uttered a sylla- | 
them. He sat fidgetting, hitching and twisting himself about in | 
his seat, roiling his eyes incessantly towards every object around, above, or be- 
neath him. It seems as if he were willing to catch theexpression of every eye 
in the vast multitude that filled the aisles of that capacious edifice, and to pierce 
into the deepest recesses of every bosom, and bring to light the thoughis that | 
were lurking there. ‘Che eye, indeed, of every individual was turned towards 
him, and few were at a loss toconjecture what were the meditations that engross- 
ed the anxious mind of «he great cheiftain. At length he started up suddenly 
and moved off; nota word of command or direction was given by him. His 
attendants had been carefully upon the watch for the first indication of his de- 
sign to stir, and he bad no sooner started upon his feet, than all were in readiness 
to accompany him. Everything denoted the character of a man whose move- 
ments were directed by sudden impulses, and who was accustomed to have his 
very thoughts anticipated by those around him to obviate the most trifling obsta- | 
cle, or the delay of a single moment. During this whole period I remained | 
totally unconscious of what was going on in connexion with any other part of the 
assemblage. Whether mass was saying, or prayers reciting, or a sermon preach- | 
ing, or choristers singing, or music playing, [ had not afterward the slightest re- 
collection, and verily believe that I knew nothing of any one of these things at | 
the moment, although something of the kind was certainly done. 

A review of troops soon took place in the Place du Carrousel, where I had ! 
once more an opportunity of beholding him. Whatever the feelings of the 
bourgeoise might be, there is no denying that the soldiers were enthusiastic in 
their attachment to him. The greetings with which he was received are not to 
be described in adequate language; the shouts of “ Vivel’ Empereur !” were | 
Napoleon rode through the ranks, taking off his hat and 
bowing from time to time. Afte> riding thus up and down for some time, he 
dismounted, and stood fronting the troops. I was surprised to observe the little 
care he took of his person in mixing with the crowd, for his position caused him 
to stand directly in the line with the spectators; and as he moved to and fro he 
became absolutely jostled by them, without evincing the least concern, or any 
precaution being used by those in his company against the too near approaches | 

I am certain that any individual out of a hundred of those who | 


If Napoleon | 





le to any ¢ 








absolutely stunning. 





of the people. 
stood near him might have pulled his hair had he felt so inclined. 
ever had any dread of assassination, he by no means displayed it in his ordinary 
behaviour 
« Though from his short stature he was seen to better advantage mounted than | 
on foot, yet his appearance on horseback was not favorable. He certainly rode 

badly, and had a trick of awkwardly leaning—not forward nor backward, but on 

one side, with the right leg drawn up much higher than the left. I believe his 

stirrups were hung in a manner to favour this position. 

An old soldier of the Imperial army, who like the rest of his class, was never 
tired of telling stories about the Emperor, used to relate to me various tales, 
showing the freedom with which the character and proceedings of their General | 
were commented upon by the soldiery. They grumbled at a thousand things | 


‘ . | 
which they were convinced ought to have been done differently, but were never- | 


theless, immoveably fixed in the belief that the Emperor meant everything for | 
their own good. Napoleon was no stranger to the liberties of speech which the | 
soldiers allowed themselves in this way ; yet, as he felt assured that it arose 
from no disaffection towards his person, he never testified any displeasure when 
the tattle of the army was reported to him, but good-humouredly remarked, 
«“«They may use their tongues at their own discretion; I know they will use 
their arms at mine.”’ 
The same license, however, does not appear to have been assumed by the 
Parisians, who were pretty closely watched by spies during the whole of the Im- 
yet Napeleon never took offence at anything said openly, and 
without any purpose of concealment. A native of the capital told me that he 
once saw the Emperor severely catechised by an old woman. It was at the 
time when Frauce was first invaded by the allies, and troubles were rapidly | 
thickening upon the country. Napoleon was gailoping through the streets, ac- | 
companied by a retinue of officers, when he was stopped by a crowd in one of | 
the avenuest» the Marche. ‘The disasters of the country had filled every mind | 
with alarm, and a great deal of murmuring was heard The old woman, finding | 
the Emperor brought to a spot opposite her stall, took it into her head to give him | 
a lecture upon politics, which drew the attention of everybody around. “I ex- | 
pected,” said my informant, “to see an emeufe, as there was a grand rush of the | 
crowd towards that quarter, and the officers of the Emperor appeared a little 
alarmed. Nothing of the kind, however, took place. Napoleon listened patient- 
lv to the cld woman for about five minutes, and then very cooly told her to sell | 
her cabbages, and Jeave him to fight his own battles ” | 
A Maltese, who remembered the capture of that island by the French, des- | 
cribed Bonaparte as being struck with astonishment on beholding the immense 
strength of the fortifications of Valetta. He remarked, that it was lucky some- | 
body was inside to open the gates to the French, otherwise they never could | 
have entered. ‘The Maltese had been accustomed, whenever the Grand Master 
appeared in the streets, to uncover themselves, and bow down to the ground.— 
This act of submission being exhitnted on the entrance of the conquering Gen- | 
eral, be appeared start!ed at what he thought to be indication of great fear in the | 
people, and exclaimed Poveri diavol! credone che siam venute per ~ ey | 
“ He 


a little thin-faced man, with a pale complexion, and | 














perial regime : 





testa ?—Poor devils! do they think we have come te cut their heads off !” 
was,” said the Maltese 
long black hair: he looked weak and slender, and might have been taken fora 
woman in disguise.” 

—— 


Sumtntary. 


The Quarterly Review remarks, that as the ancient mythologists appropriated 
all legendary wonders to Hercules, so the moderns attribute all stray Jon-mots to 
M. de Talleyrand. 

A French mechanic. it is said, has invented a new kind of parapluic, called an 
omnibus. ‘This umbrella, very light, is of the ordinary dimensions, and, by means 
of a spring, may be extended at pleasure, so as to place under cover two, four, or 


even 3ix persons at once. 


At Cambridge, in 1792, out of 18 under-graduates who were candidates, a 
selection of four was made to contend forthe Craven Scholarship. These were 
Sethell, now Bishop of Bangor; Keate, late Head Master of Eton: Butler, 
present Head Master of Shrewsbury: and the late Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge, 


he poct 


As a young woman was returning to Or, in the Ardennes, from the fair at 
Avaux-\ iteau, ina small light cart, eating some fruit with a knife, and con- 
versing y with a female companion, the vehicle was suddenly overturned, and, 
in falling. the knife entered her throat, divided two arteries, making so severe a 


wound that she « 

Mr. Rae \ 1adduces, as a proof of the length of time during which the 
vital principle vegetables may be preserved, the fact, that a bulbous root found 
in the hand of an Egyptian mummy, where it had been 2,000 years, germinated, 
ground grew vigorously. 


<pired in a few seconds. 


and when put In the 

The crow flies at the rate of 25 miles an hour, the hawk 42, the eagle more 
than 80. A hawk once flew from Fontainebleau. and was caught 24 hours after 
it Malta; thus travelling 1,000 English miles, or 42 miles an hour, and more 


. . 
than 3,000 feet a minute. 


| 

Making the Teeth Water.—While we awaited further orders on the road side, | 
I was amused to see General Slade, who commanded the brigade of cavalry 
attached to us, order up his sumpter mule, and, borrowing our doctor's medical 
pannier } placed in the middie of the road by way of a table, he, with | 
the assistance of his orderly dragoon, undid several packages, and presently | 
et-out which was more than enough to tempt the cupidity of the 


ers, which h 





; curate of Pattendale, in Westmoreland. 
| afterwards his wife, by whom he ha! one sun and three daughters, all of whom 
| he married in his own church. 


| sedler » Broadway, 





hungry beholders, consisting of an honest-looking loaf of bread, a thundering 


large tongue, and the fag end of a ham—a bottle of porter, and balf a one of 
brandy. The bill of fare is still as legibly written on my remembrance as on 
the day that I first saw it—for such things cannot be, and overcome us like the 
vision of a Christmas feast, without especial longings for an invitation ; bat we 
might have sighed and looked, and sighed again, for our longings were useless— 
our doctor, with his usual politeness, made sundry attempts to insinuate himself 
upon the hospitable notice of the general, by endeavouring to arrange the pans 


‘niers in a more classical shape for his better accommodation, for which gooc 
| service he received bow for bow, with a considerable quantity of thanks into 


the bargain, which, after, he had done his best, (and that was no joke,) still left 
him the general’s debtor on the score of civility. When the doctor has failed, 
the attempt of any other individual becomes a forlorn hope, but nothing seems 
desperate toa British soldier, and two thoroughgoing ones, the commanders of 
the Twelfth and Fourteenth Light Dragoons, (Coloncis Ponsonby and Harvey,) 


' whose olfactory nerves, at a distance of some hundred yards, having snuffed up 


the tainted air, eagerly followed the scent, and came to a dead point before the 
geveral and ‘his panniers. But although they had flushed their game they did 
not succeed in bagging it; for while the general gave them plenty of his own 
tongue, the deuce take the slice did he offer of the bullock’s—and as soon as he 
had satisfied his appetite he very deliberately bundled up the fragments, and 


| shouted to horse, for the enemy had by this time withdrawn from our front, and 
ie . ¢ d ——* Ps ce 
| Joined the main body of the army onthe heights of Sautarem.—Kinkaid’s Ran- 


dom Shots. 
From Schiller. 
Deep in the earth the golden seed is laid, 
And spring shall yield young bud and waving blade, 
In Time's fast-closing furrow what shall bloom ? 
Burst the dull Earth, and spring from thy forgotten tomb? 


Destruction of War.—We halted one day at Mello, and seeing a handsome 


| looking new church on the other side of the Mondego, I strolled over in 


the afternoon to look at it. It had all the appearance of baving been magni- 
ficently adorned in the interior, but the French had left their usual traces of their 
barbarous and bloody visit. The doors were standing wide open, the valuable 
paintings destroyed, the statues thrown down, and, mixed with them on the floor, 
ay the bodies of six or seven murdered Portuguese peasants. It was a cruel 
anda horrible sight, and yet, in the midst thereof, was I tempted to commit a 
most sacrilegious act ; for round the neck of a prostrate marble female image I 
saw a bone necklace of rare and curious workmanship, the only thing that seemed 
to have been saved from the general wreck, which I very coolly transferred to 
my pocket and in due time to my portmanteau. But a day of retribution was at 
hand, for both the portmanteau and the necklace went from me like a tale that 
is told, and I saw them no more.—Random Shots. 

Politeness. —No station, rank, or talents can ever excuse a man for neglecting 
the civilities due from man to man. When Clement XIV. ascended the Papal 
Chair, the ambassadors of the several states represented at his court waited on 
his holiness with their congratulations. As they were introduced, and severally 
bowed, he also bowed, to return the compliment. On this, the master of the 
ceremonies told his holiness, that he should not have returned the salute. ‘ Oh, 
I beg your pardon,” said he, ‘I have not been Pope long enough: to forget good 
manners.” 

Coolness in Action.—The coolness of an officer in action, if not even shown 
in trifles, goes a great way towards maintaining the steadiness of the men At 
the battle of Waterloo, I heard Sir John Lambert call one of his commanding 
officers to order for repeating his (the general's) word of command, reminding 
him that, when the regiments were in contiguous close columns, they ought to 
take it from himself! As the brigade was under a terrific fire at the time, the 
notice of such a trifling breach of rule showed, at all events, that the gallant 
general was at home! In the course of the five days’ fighting which took place 
near Bayonne, in December, 1813, a single change of fate, with its consequent 
interchange of civilities, took place between the commanding officer of a French 
regiment and one of ours; I ferget whether it was the 4th or the 9th, but I 
think it was one of the regiments of that brigade—it had been posted amongst 
some enclosures which left both its flanks at the mercy of others. The fighting 
at that place had been very severe, with various success, and while the regiment 
alluded to was hotly engaged in front, a French corps succeeded in getting in 
the rear; when the enemy's commandant, advancing to the English one, apolo- 
gized for troubling him, but begged to point out that he was surrounded, and 
must consider himself his prisoner! While the British colonel was listening 
to the moitifying intelligesce, and glanced round to see if no hope of escape 
was left, he observed another body of English in the act of compassing the very 
corps by which he had been caught; and, returning the Frenchman's salute, 
begged his pardon for presuming to differ with him in opinion, but that he was la- 
bouring under a mistake, for be (the F’renchman) was, on the contrary, his prisoner, 
pointing in his turn to the movement that had taken place while they had been 
disputing the point. As the fact did not admit of a doubt, the Frenchman, giving 
a shrug of the shoulders, and uttering a lament over the flickleness of the war 
goddess, quietly surrendered.—Ramdom Shots 


Suett’s Landlady.—Suett had at one time a landlady who exhibited an inordi- 
nate love forthe vulgar fluid yclept gin, a beverage which Suett himself by no 
means held in abhorrence. She would order her servant t> get the supplies after 
the following fashion :—** Batty, go and get a quartern loaf and half a quartern 
of gin.” Off started Betty: she was speedily recalled.” ‘+ Betty, make it half 
a quartern loaf and a quartern of gin; but Betty had never got fairly across the 
threshold on the mission, ere the voice was again heard—* Betty, on second 
thoughts, you may as well make it all gin.” 


Criticism.—The following good hit, at the style of criticism of the present 
day, is from an English paper :-— 

Picture of a Peasant Girl stirring the Fire-—A rare specimen of rural sim- 
plicity. The figure is remarkably graceful and easy, but the poker 1s perhaps 
rather too suff. A curvilineal deviation froma right line towards the line of 
beauty would have given to this useful kitchen utensil a much more picturesque 
effect. 

High Relations.—Nell Gwynne was often successful in throwing ridicule 
upon her rival, the Duchess of Portsmouth, originally Miss Querouaille. She 
pretended to be related to the best families of France ; and whenever one of 
their members died she put herself into mourning. It happened that news of 
the Cham of ‘Tartary’s death had lately reached England. A Prince of France 
was also recently dead, and the Duchess of Portsmouth was of course in sables. 
Nell came to Court in the same attire ; and standing close by her Grace, was 
asked by one of her friends why she was in mourning! ** Oh,” said Nell, “ have 
you not heard of my loss in the death of the Cham of Tartary?”’ ‘ And what 
the deuce,” replied her friend. “* was the Cham of ‘Tl'artary to you ? ”’—* Oh,” 
answered Nell, ‘‘exactly the same relation that the Prince of was to 
Mademoiselle Querouaille.”’ 





Paint —To get rid of the smell of oil paint, plunge a handful of hay into a 
pailful of water, and let it stand in the rooin newly painted. 

An Economical Curate.—In 1795 died the Rev. Mr. Mattison, for 60 years 
The first infant he christened was 


] His stipend for the first 40 years of his curacy 
was £12 a year, and for the last 20, not quite £20. Yethe died, at the age of 


| 83, worth £1,000, of which he had saved four-fifths out of the stipend. 


A Courtrer.—Bonaparte happening one day to ask a person whether it was 
true that Talleyrand had ever been a bishop. ‘The person questioned, afraid of 
being discovered by his master in a falsehood, yet conscious of the offence which 
he might give to so powerful a minister as Talleyrand, formed his answer with 
ridiculous cireumspection : * Tout le monde le dit, et moi, je le crois..—Mackin- 
tosh’s Diary. 





URNISHED or unfurnished rooms to let, in a private family, at No. 52 Hnad- 
‘son street, suitable for single gentlemen. Breakfasts furnished if desired. 
LNov. 21.) 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Piace, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 2 lett ] 

















LACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE.—The second number of the 
new American edition of this celebrated periodical, is this day published. Its 
contents are of a highly mteresting and amusing chara ‘ter, more particularly those 
articles entitled the Lansbys of Lansby Hall; Clara’s Rural Muse: and the Doctor 
Allison’s History of Europe during the Freach Revolution, forms the subject of a 
very able dissertation, which throws much light on that glo my period. The late 
critique of Professor Wilson on the poems of N. P. Willis are also contained in this 
number. The other articles are Anglimia, Foreign Policy, Church Robbery the 
Sketcher, Translations from the Greek Anthology, Song for the opening of Goldsmith's 
Hall, Tothe River Tweed. ; ss 
‘Terms—This periodical generally contains 14 numbers yearly, of about 140 pages 
It is republished by the subscriber ina form precisely similar to the Edinburgh edition, 
ind printed in the best style of American workmanship, for $5 per annum. ; 
Country subscribers should either furnish the amount of a year’s subscription, or a 
ently reference. THEODOR E FOSTER, 25 Pine street, 





TANHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Amer | parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefer- 


can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorrupible Teeth, superior method 


<a JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No, 















| Chambersest., N. Jan. 10.-1y . 
¥ R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city, and 
a devoting P 


his time to the instruction of Singing, 


- J Piano-forte, and the Theory 
of ¢ mmposition. box terms, enquire of Dubois : 


& Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
[Sept, 26.] 
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of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery | !and, Orpheus, North America, 


ee 
HE subscriber has leased for a term of years the spaci 1 
(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for he cer shy > he 
boarders. ‘The house has been painted, papered, and newl i 
J. OLIV 

N. B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one bra hegeary 

August [July 25, tf. o 
NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 

EK New York, having appointed respectable Law ph in onden beret 

tute and carry on Professional! Business with effect in any part of England, eith Dst- 

relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 5 7m 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the oth 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms 4 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with _ 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments e c 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the form i. 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankru a 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England rand 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect, Perso 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by _ 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. ug.9.-lyeow 

New York, May, 1835,” 

HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of * IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their ceptions 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. ” 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron. 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE 
[May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. : 


OW OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New York that he 

is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fy. 

lowing figures: **Old Mortality and his Pony ;” a full-length statue of Robert 

Burns ; ‘* Willie and Allan,” from the song “* Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut :” 
“Tam O'Shanter,” “* Souter Johnny,” and other works, , 

Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P, M., and from 7 till 10 in the evening. Admittance 
25 cents. Oct. 17.] 


ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 
} 200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, anda piazza, a large new 
frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens 
and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two oréhards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet c erry 
trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent 
and hes well. The neighbourhvod is good and healthy. ‘ 

A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, wells, and a 
creek, One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 

A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hal! 
and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 
smoke house. 

A good farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation 
two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a well. P 

A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 69 acres of land, 40 of which are 
in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 
chard, two wells and several springs. 

Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which full information will be given gratis. 

Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
personal security. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the European bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold, 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. [Sept. 26.] 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 

lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 

The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 


dway 

















Age. 1 year. ge. year. ge. year. ge. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 1 12 39 1 57 bl 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 10 
18 0 89 30 i 31 42 1 85 54 218 
19 0 90 3l 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 247 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 27 
22 091 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 











Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
7 ? 100 + for 5 months, 
100 > for 2 months, 


TRUSTEES. 

Gulian C, Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 21-ly. 


NEW-YORKK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 


4} per cent. 
4 a) “ 


“oe “ 3 “ “ 


Wm. Bard, James Kent, 
H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 








Ships. | Masters. \Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
| } Jew- York London, Portsmouth. 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, | Sept. 1, 
Ontario, Jas. Kearney, an 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin ° ®, July 17, July 20, 
St. James, Wm. S. Sebor,} Oct. l, js + Aug. |, 
Montreal, 1C.H. Champlin! = lAug. 7, * 10, 
Canada, Thos. Britton, | -“ DB, | = * 20, 
New Ship —— —, Nov. 1, ” -§ Sept.!, 
Hannibal, iF, H. Hebard,| ” Sept. 7, “10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,} * i ae | “* 20, 
President, George Moore, Dec. 1, 1 * Cet. i, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, = 3) \Oct. 7, , 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ” oe { #6 47, “ 20, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Bees, 
Stores, Ke. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wir+s and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. | Masters. } Daysof Sailing from| Days o Selling from 
New York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, wg, eg ee Bl og, 24, 24,5 
Hibernia, Wilson “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen,» “24, * 24 * gal * BB, Bs 
Europe, ‘Marshall, {Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,| “ 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “ 8, * 8, * BF % 24, * 24, %* 24, 
Columbus, \Cobb, “16, “ 16, * 16,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, * 24) “ 8, 8 % & 
South America, |Waterman.|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,| ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16, 
Napoleon Smith o's, + € © Oo 7 28, Mae he 
England,’ Waite, “16, 16, “ 16!May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, (Thompson, | ** 24, = 24, “a 24, oe eg Gs 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, 
Incependence, Nye, | a ee ML Oe A 
North Amer*ea, | Dixey, “16, “ 16, * 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian Harris, et Meds We ° i Ee Tee 








i , , 

These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward a! 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letterss 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 

BARING, BROTHERS, & Co.., Liverno« 7. 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. ¥- 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta‘es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, ae 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO.,and R. KERMIT, N.Y 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independe nce, 
GRINNELIL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
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